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Ss. 5S. RANDALL. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


(Tue character here given is a verbatim re- 
port of the examination, while the name and vo- 
cation of the subject were wholly unknown to the 
examiner. ] 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a temperament indicating toughness 
and activity. You never feel very robust, still 
you endure a great deal of hardship. You should 
encourage the vital temperament as much as you 
can—that which manufactures blood and nourish- 
ment. The tendency is to exhaust vitality faster 
than you can accumulate it. You are a natural 
worker. You feel able to accomplish almost any- 
thing, and you have a disposition to overcome ob- 
stacles; are disposed to engage in large enter- 
prises and to hold the reins and whip both. You 
have a great deal of administrative talent—are 
capable of getting up new arrangements of busi- 
ness, of organizing all its details and departments, 
and then of superintending their practical accom- 
plishment. Penetration and intensity are the 
leading qualities of your intellect. The most 
prominent feature of your character arises from 
perseverance, efficiency. and ambition. You al- 











ways have a specific object 
in view. Your mind comes 
to a focus, and acts more 
like a rifle-ball than like 
a charge of shot. Your 
mind is like a wedge that 
divides and makes its own 
path. The world calls you 
proud, and in so doing 
makes a very great mis- 
take. a 

You have Hope enough 
to sustain you under al- 
most any trial. You have 
energy which backs up 
your plans. You have 
perseverance and a kind 
of self-reliant confidence 
which gives persons the 
idea that you have large 
Self-Esteem ; but often you 
feel timid, bashful, sensi- 
tive, and have an idea 
that others are better and 
wiser than yourself. The 
very moment that you 
seem to have the greatest 
assurance —on the plat- 
form among your peers 
and superiors — you are 
depressed with the great- 
est amount of diffidence ; 
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and if people could see the 
facts as they really are, they would frequently 
find you tremulous at the heart when your words 
and gestures indicated the greatest amount of 
self-confidence. 

You have commercial talent but not commer- 
cial patience. You have an anxious desire to 
make everything pay; if you were to devote your- 
self to business you would doubtless succeed. You 
would do better as the superintendent of a rail- 
road than as the retailer of goods. You want to 
operate on mind as well as on matter. You have 
the faculty of making everybody “ pull” with 
you. You have the elemenis of the military colo- 








nel—the working officer. You would make an 
excellent teacher, or a first-rate superintendent 
of a manufacturing establishment. You have 
geographical and historical talent strongly indi- 
cated. You enjoy ina high degree the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and you have a fair talent to 
communicate it. You talk to the point and rap- 
idly, but not with fluency of speech. You are fre- 
quently troubled for words to paint the thought 
as you desire to do it; still, I doubt not, you may 
be called a great talker. 

In temper you are a little tart at times, and pa- 
tience is not one of your virtues. You are like a 
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horse that would rather be going at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour than to be standing at a 
post. You are better natured when you have 
the most to do and a clear track to do it in. 

You enjoy life as you go along, but you never 
stop and lie by to enjoy it. You ought to recruit 
and regulate your habits of labor, and recreate. 
Your feelings are so intense that your body is 
made the mere machine of the mind, and you do 
not feel tired until you are exhausted or broken 
down. If you were a preacher you would make 
people think that the way to heaven is brighter, 
and better, and easier of entrance than most men 
would do. As a teacher, you would encourage 
the dull heads to hope for success. You would 
awaken all the ambition they have. You believe 
in working out success and overcoming difficul- 
ties yourself, by your own endeavor. 

Your affections are strong, and they incline to 
concentrate themselves upon the family or the 
few. A pew will hold all your confidents. Your 


} + 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Hon. Samvet 8S. RanvaAtt, the distinguished 
and widely known Saperintendent of Public In- 
struction for the city of New York, was born at 
Norwich, Chenango County, N. Y., in the year 
1809, and received his earliest education in the 
common schools, from whence, in 1822, he was 
transferred to Oxford Academy, and in 1824 to 
Hamilton College, where he remained only a single 
year. 

After teaching a country school for a few 
months, young Randall commenced the study of 
the law, and was admitted to the bar as an attor- 
torney, and subsequently as a counselor of the 
Supreme Court. 

After six years’ practice in his profession he re- 
moved with his family to Albany in May, 1837, 
where he was appointed by Gen. Dix, then Secre- 
tary of State and Superintendent of Common 
Schools, as a clerk in the latter department. In 
1839 Gen. Dix was succeeded by the Hon. John 





regard for mankind comes from another t, 
namely, philanthropy. Your respect for men is 
not great. You make bows asa matter of habit ; 
are not obsequious. You have much more of rev- 
erence for the Deity and things sacred than you 
have of politeness to mankind, That feature of 
reverence which we call respect, and which we 
suppose relates to one’s fellows, is moderate in 
you; while that which gives veneration, appears 
to be strong. You are a great hand for demon- 
stration. Your faith always waits on that, and 
if a thing can be proved, you do it; and if it can- 
not be proved, you study the probability, and then 
carry out the lacking link with faith ; but you al- 
ways start with fact, and put the faith in to splice 
out the subject. 

You have a good deal of imagination, but it 
conjoins with the mechanical element to give in- 
ventive or creative power. You are a natural 
critic—are apt in detecting the faults and idio- 
syncrasies of others, and are inclined to show 
your disapproval in action, if not in word. 

You can hardly be called a prudent man in 
speech. You feeb like going on the right track, 
like a dog following his legitimate game, and 
then, like him, making no secret of the fact. 

You are cautious about danger. You aim to 
harness the team thoroughly and carefully, but 
you drive like Jehu when you feel sure that all is 
safe and secure. 

You should cultivate Self-Esteem, respect, con- 
formity, and a fraternal spirit. You are charac- 
terized by three or four leading motives. You 
have strong Conscientiousness, which makes you 
anxious to do right, and around this your reli- 
gious nature revolves. In your relations to so- 
ciety your affection and benevolence have much to 
do. Your success is wrought out by your sharp, 
clear intellect, backed up by energy, hope, and 
ambition. 

You have always earned your own living, and 
will not die in debt to the human race, if you 
were to live a cripple for twenty years to come. 
Those to whom you devote yourself, socially, you 
become deeply attached, and will do and suffer 
almost anything for them ; still, it is the family 
feeling, not the feeling that spreads itself out on 
all community, except it be through the spirit of 
philanthropy. 





C. Sp , by whom Mr. R. was appointed Depu- 
ty Superintendent of Common Schools, which po- 
sition he continued to retain under Col. Young 
and the Hon. N. 8. Benton, until the autumn of 
1846, when, in consequence of ill-health, he was 
compelled to resign the office and to seek a milder 
climate. With this view he purchased a small 
farm of eighty acres in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, near the residence and forming a part of the 
large plantation of Commodore Thomas Ap-Cates- 
by Jones, which he cultivated for three years, 
when he again received an invitation to take 
charge of the School Department from the Hon. 
Christopher Morgan, then State Superintendent. 
This invitation he accepted, and returned to Al- 
bany, where he remained until the autumn of 
1851, when he was tendered an appointment in 
the Adjutant-General’s Bureau of the War De- 
partment at Washington, by the Hon. C. M. Con- 
rad, then Secretary of War. This position he con- 
tinued to occupy until 1853, when he received and 
accepted the appointment of City Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Brooklyn. From this po- 
sition he was again transferred to the State De- 
partment of Common Schools by Secretary Leav- 
enworth, in January, 1854. This department 
having been during that winter erected into an 
independent bureau, Mr. R. became a candidate 
for the office, but was defeated by Mr. Rice, who, 
however, tendered him the appointment of Deputy, 
which position he retained until June, 1854, when 
he was appointed City Superintendent of the 
schools of the metropolis. In June, 1856, he was 
again unanimously re-appointed, and still occupies 
this post. 

As a lawyer, Mr. R. attained considerable suc- 
cess in his profession, and was especially distin- 
guished as an advocate. But it was not until he 
was transferred to the school department that he 
seemed to have found his true element. To the 
discharge of the duties thus devolved upon him, 
he devoted all the energies and faculties of his na- 
ture, and enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the 
eminent men who from time to time presided over 
that department. The entire correspondence of 
the department, embracing the numerous and 
complicated affairs of upward of ten thousand 
school districts, was confided to his charge, and 
in the revision and reconstruction of the system, 





under the master-mind of Mr. Spencer, he was 
enabled from his minute and thc rough acquaint- 
ance with all the details of this important branch 
of the public service, to render valuable and effi- 
cient aid. 

In 1839 he became associated with Francis 
Dwight, Esq., in the publication of the * District 
School Journal,” a periodical which was circulated 
in every school district of the State, as the offi- 
cial organ of the department, and after the death 
of Mr. Dwight in 1845, became sole editor until 
the discontinuance of the paper in 1852. In 1844, 
in conjunction with Col. Young, the Rev. Dr. Pot- 
ter (then of Union College, now Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania), C. T. Hulburd, of St. Lawrence, and 
others, he took an active part in the establish- 
ment and organization of the State Normal School, 
and in 1846, and again in 1849 and 1850 devoted 
himself assiduously and successfully to the advo- 
cacy of the free-school system, which has now be- 
come the settled policy of the State. 

He devoted a large portion of his time, while at 
the South, in delivering lectures and addresses 
on the subject of education in the leading towns 
and cities of Virginia and in the city of Washing- 
ton. 

In 1848 he was invited by the Legislature of 
Virginia to deliver an address on this subject at 
the Capitol; and in the same year received an in- 
vitation to address the Legislature of Tennessee, 
then having under consideration the revision of 
the school laws of that State. In brief, Mr. R. 
has made Popular Education, in all its shapes, the 
specialty of his life; and whatever may have been 
his success in accomplishing this high object of his 
ambition, his indefatigable industry and steady 
perseverance, his untiring zeal and absorbing de- 
votion to this cause, even when, as in the case of 
the free-school campaign, its advocacy was most 
unpopular, and in many portions of the State even 
odious, clearly evince the sincerity of his motives 
and the force of his conviction. 

To the education of the young—to the intellec- 
tual and moral development of their faculties and 
character—to the elevation and improvement of 
our system of public instruction, in all their de- 
partments, he has given the best years of his life ; 
and in sickness and health, in joy and sorrow, as 
well under the pressure of the severest domestic 
affliction as in the sunshine of prosperity and 
happiness, he has been found at his post, working 
out the gteat life-problem given him to solve. 
Without being connected with any of the distinc- 
tive religious sects of the day, he is a firm believ- 
er in the fundamental truths of Christianity, as 
interpreted by the wisest and best minds of the 
age, and as illustrated by the life and doctrines 
of the Great Teacher. 

The only relaxation in which he indulges, from 
the official pursuits of his station, consists in the 
systematic perusal of those standard English and 
American authors who have so bountifully en- 
riched the literature of our native tongue, and we 
have been informed, on the best authority, that 
during the past twenty years, notwithstanding 
the heavy requisition upon his time, in the dis- 
charge of his official and other duties, he has an- 
nually perused from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty volumes of history, hiography, poetry, 
criticism, and general literature. 
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Fas 
- i B. W. SPEARS. 
ch | PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
= | PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 
cis You have a very powerful organization; are 
rict | remarkable for vital strength and capacity to en- 
ted | joy life. Few men possess so much strength of 
offi- | body, or can manufacture vitality so rapidly, or 
ath | go through with and endure so much labor as you; 
ntil | besides, you have unusual health and ability to re- 
44, | sist disease, and you bid fair to live to be of great 
ot. age, especially if you lead a temperate, indus- 
nn- | trious life. 
and | You are also susceptible of a high degree of 
ish- | mental action, and can do a vast amount of head 
ool, work. You are noted for the excitability of your 
ted nature; all your animal forces are strong, and 
lvo- controlling in their influence for the time being. 
be- You are liable to do desperate things when ex- 
cited. You would not be contented to fire pop- 
e at guns or do battle single-handed, but would 
sses prefer to fire a cannon and kill a regiment of 
wns men at once. You enjoy every minute of your 
ing- existence; your spiritual nature does not take 
you above your practical ideas, and the thoughts 
of which arise from your own mind, and such as are 
t at suggested by the material universe. You are 
sine contented to live in this sphere, and enjoy the 
see, fruits thereof. You have too much animal in your 
mof | nature, and the higher elements are curtailed 
_R. somewhat, in consequence of the direction given 
the to your mind, through your strong vital constitu- 
been | tion. 
this | You are capable of a high degree of mental dis- 
ady | cipline, and can bring all your powers to bear in - 
de | any one direction you choose. Your brain isvery 
e of large, but it is amply supported by an equally 
post | large chest and healthy vital, digestive, and brea- 
even | thing functions; we seldom find such good digest- 
ives | ive powers and so large and healthy lungs as 
you possess. Consequently you have the advan- 
llec- tage over other men in point of strength of bodily 
and development and comprehensiveness of mind. As 
it of a scholar, you had only to read your lessons to 
 de- understand the author, and that which would re- 
life ; quire great effort on the part of many scholars 
7, as would be comparatively easy to you. 
estic Your forte is in your power to take the whole 
and subject into consideration at once, seeing all its 
king bearings and gleaning all the important thoughts, 
olve. and comprehending all the collateral facts and 
tine- issues. 
liev- Your phrenological developments indicate the 
7, as following peculiarities: First, you have a strong, 
’ the selfish nature, and a very executive and forcible 
ines disposition. The more you are opposed, the more 
executive power you bring to bear. You can be- 
from | come very angry, so much sothat you would put 
1 the creation ander your foot and produce almost ut- 
and ter annihilation for the time being, if it were in 
o- your power, and few can go through such severe 
d we hardships without flinching. You are strong in 
that your spirit of resistance, yet you dislike quarrel- 
ding ing, having difficulty, going to law, or contending 
dis- with others, but you never will submit or allow 
an- others to ride rough-shod over you. 
dred You are very fond of acquiring property, are 
try, anxious to get rich, and started in life with that 





express determination, and you doubtless selected 
your business with reference to the most sure 
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way of making a fortune, and are liable to be al- 
most too selfish and grasping. 

You are shrewd, watchful, guarded, cautious, 
suspicious ; careful to avoid exposure, and feel 
quite certain of the existence of rascality and de- 
pravity in the human race. This tendency of 
your mind, however, has been cultivated and in- 
creased by your contact with the world. 

You are very ambitious; can not bear to be 
outdone. If others brag loud, you brag louder, 
either by what you do or say, for you are de- 
termined to be A, No. 1. You are not proud, 
haughty, or very dignified in your character ; 
still, you are so well braced up in your feelings 
that to some persons you appear quite proud, if 
not actually haughty and dictatorial. You have 
enough self-esteem, joined with force of charac- 
ter, to sustain you creditably, yet you are more 
ambitious than dignified. 

You have strong hope; are sanguine of suc- 
cess, cheerful in your feelings, and not easily dis- 
couraged. You have rather large Veneration, and 
have always had an object of worship. Your 
mind is instinctively directed to a higher Power 
and to subjects worthy of veneration, but you are 
somewhat wanting in those elements of religious 
faith which lead you to appreciate clearly the 
significance of the rites and.usages of religious 
bodies. You are not penitent,;donot feel guilty, 
and at times are not sufficiently circumspect and 
conscientious. You pay your debts when the bills 
are presented, but you do not sacrifice much for 
conscience’ sake. You will do as much as most 
men by way of doing good and promoting happi- 
ness, and do it in your own way without reference 
to the customs of others. 





Your mechanical talent is excellent—are nat- 
urally ingenious, versatile in contrivance, and 
can easily devise ways and means to accomplish 
ends. You have great scope of mind; you take 
imaginary views, and are well qualified to embel- 
lish and set off a subject and give rather an ex- 
travagant presentation of your ideas. You are 
very fond of the sublime ; it never thundered too 
hard to suit you, even though it shook the very 
foundation where you stood, and you would like 
to be near enough to an earthquake to see a 
mountain sink. 

Your powers of imitation are fair, but you are 
more original than a copyist, Your wit is per- 
sonal, dry, and direct, more so than funny. You 
are not particularly observing, but are remark- 
able for your memory of faces and the forms of 
things. You can shut your eyes and recall past ; 
impressions of faces, forms, and objects very 
vividly. You have a remarkably correct me- ' 
chanical perception ; few persons see a little de- 
viation from a true mechanical proportion more 
readily than you. You carry a steady hand and | 
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readily understand the laws of gravity and mo- 
mentum. 

You are very systematic in your plans, correct 
in your mathematical and arithmetical calcula- 
tions, and have a good memory of historical and 
philosophical subjects. You are punctual in your 
engagements; have tolerably good talent for mu- 
sic. You are not copious in your style of talking, 
but are condensed and direct. You have superior 
talents for invention, are original in mind, and 
would be likely to develop new principles, make 
new combinations, and thus present new ideas in 
business or in machinery. 


















h guished capacity of printer’s devil—a name which, 
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You are a great critic of subjects, and equally 
remarkable for your knowledge of men and ca- 
pacity to manage them by the score. You have 
strong friends and enemies; but your enemies, 
even, are under your control; for you know how 
to make yourself master and how to take advan- 
tage of your superiority. 

You should strive to be a little more agreeable, 
more spiritual and circumspect, and govern your 
selfish emotious, and guide and restrain your 
sexuality, your appetite, and your will-power. 

You have great continuity of mind, and are 
able to discipline your thoughts and give con- 

ted and ¢ tration to your ideas. 

You have strong love of home and place, are 
affectionate, but not particularly friendly, and 
you never go “cousining.” You do not return 
calls, or take much pains in extending your circle 
of particular friends, but you have strong love of 
children, and are susceptible of almost the strong- 
est degree of love for woman. Few men appre- 
ciate the social and sexual relations more fully 
than you. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Barron W. Spears, extensively known as one 
of the editors and proprietors of the Chicago Dem- 
ocratic Press, and as one of the most reliable, ef- 
ficient, and talented business men in the growing 
metropolis of the Great Lakes, is the son of a 
clergyman, and was born in the town of Farming- 
ton, Ontario Co., N. Y., in the year 1823, and is 
now thirty-four years of age. He resided during 
the first eight years of his life on a farm in his 
native town. At this time, being left to take care 
of himself, he succeeded in emigrating to the then 
wilds of the State of Michigan, stopping at the 
town of Adrian, now known as the enterprising 
capital of Lenawee County, and the largest town 
in Southern Michigan. 

When young Spears arrived there, Adrian con- 
sisted ef a few small log houses scattered along 
the banks of a branch of the river Rasin, on lands 
belonging to the Hon. Addison J. Comstock, who 
had, with his father, purchased some two thousand 
acres from the government a few years before, to 
which they had emigrated from Western New York, 
the father having been the successful contractor 
for the rock-cutting on the canal at Lockport. 

Nine hundred acres of their purchase was deed- 
ed to the younger Comstock, who, having married 
a Miss Dean, had settled upon his property, and 
commenced laying out a portion of it for a village, 
to which his wife gave the name of Adrian, that 
name having occurred in a work of fiction which 
she chanced to be reading at the time. 

Young Spears, on arriving at this place, with 
characteristic energy set to work running of er- 
rands and making himself generally useful to the 
group of neighbors forming the inhabitants of the 
new village, getting generally more kicks than 
coppers for his services during the first two or 
three years, which, however, he managed usually 
to return with interest. During the year 1837, 
Mr. J. K. Ingalls, from Utica, set up a printing 
press in the village, and commenced the publica- 
tion of The Watchtower, a newspaper in the 
interests of the Democratic party. 

Young Spears, by nature a Democrat, immedi- 
ately attached himself to the office, in the distin- 
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in more senses than one, he was on all hands con- 
ceded to bear with due grace. It was in this po- 
sition that the writer of this sketch first made his 
acquaintance while on a business call at the Tower 
office early in the year 1838, and for the next two 
or three years he was in the habit of meeting Mas- 
ter Spears almost daily. He was noted for great 
promptness and efficiency, and was always first to 
commence work in the morning and the last to 
leave it at night. He also had credit for being 
able easily to “‘chaw up” twice his own weight in 
youngsters or wild cats. Thispugnacious tendency 
was, however, more apparent than real, and was 
manifested only when provoked by assumption and 
overbearing insolence toward the brave-hearted 
and almost friendless boy by those who were in- 
clined to look down upon him. 

During these rugged years his strong practical 
sense and iron will were being molded into prac- 
tical life-resolves, which have since been nobly 
and heroically carried into effect at every stage of 
his manhood, whether acting as journeyman print- 
er, foreman in his employer's office, or proprietor 
and editor alone, or in partnership with others, or 
in directing the immense business which has accu- 
mulated at the present time on his hands, and 
which he turns off with a precision and business 
energy that has given him a character for enter- 
prise, talent, and integrity second to no man of 
his age in the Northwest. 

At the age of nineteen, having finished his ap- 
prenticeship and entered as foreman in the office 
of the then Michigan Whig, conducted by the 
late Henry J. Tyler, Mr. Spears married Miss 
Ellen Chapman, a relative of Mrs. Comstock, and 
a very intelligent and excellent lady, who has 
proved herself truly a helpmeet to her husband in 
his struggle upward to his present position. 

The writer of this took an unusual degree of 
interest in the character of young Spears, and in 
the outset of his acquaintance with him readily 
detected the finer elements of character beneath 
a somewhat unpromising exterior, which havesince 
shone forth and been recognized by all who have 
the pleasure of knowing their possessor. He was 
always the friend of the weak and helpless, and 
ready with a hearty sympathy to aid to the extent 
of his means whenever called upon. Shortly after 
his marriage he commenced publishing and editing 
& paper on his own account. Soon after he com- 
menced taking a systematic course of instruction 
in penmanship and book-keeping, in order to be- 
come fully competent for any business position that 
might offer. The wisdom of this course has since 
been abundantly made apparent. He not only 
mastered the whole subject thoroughly, but de- 
vised an improved system of book-keeping especi- 
ally adapted to the conducting of a large news- 
paper and jobbing establishment—such as he now 
has under his charge—and he also gave instruction 
to a class of young men for several months. 

His energy as a business man and influence as 
a politician brought him in contact with Gov. 
Medary, editor of the State paper at Columbus, 
Ohio, and he became associated with that journal 
and figured largely in politics and business, gain- 
ing friends and fortune. 

We next find him in Chicago, where his business 
character was so highly appreciated that large 
offers were made him to induce him to join in man- 





aging one of the largest printing houses in the 
country, from which issues the Democratic Press, 
with a business amounting to nearly half a million 
of dollars per annum. 

Mr. Spears has shown a very decided inventive 
ability, he having greatly improved Gordon’s cel- 
ebrated Fire Fly Card Printing Press, and made 
other valuable improvements in the materiel of 
the Democratic Press and jobbing offices, over the 
mechanical department of which he has the sole 
control. His associate proprietors and editors are 
John L. Scripps and William Bross. Mr. Spears 
has been largely engaged in real estate and rail- 
road cperations, and has recently established a 
bank at Omaha, Kanzas. He has been at the head 
of five different newspapers, and has conducted 
them all with eminent success, having secured the 
respect and confidence of a host of devoted friends, 
and is now on the highway to a large fortune and 
a most distinguished social and political position ; 
all of which will have been won by his self-reliant 
energies. Barton W. Spears is a splendid specimen 
of the Self-Made Man. 





EVIDENCES OF MENTAL CULTURE. 


——-. 


Epucation does not so much create 
faculty as it trains and invigorates it. It 
is to the mind what the grindstone is to 
the axe, giving it sharpness, not necessarily 
adding quality. A little more than this, 
however, is true, when we apply it to the 
culture of the mind; the very process of 
thinking and study has a tendency to work 
out the dross, thereby refining it, like ham- 
mering iron on the anvil; but the training 
of the mind, of which we hear so much 
among educationists, is that to which we 
now allude. I[t is not so much that the 
mind by exercise gains facility of action 
through habit, as that it learns the law of 
its own action. It finds out its own natural 
channel, and like the river, wears it broad- 
er, deeper, and straighter, as it may have 
occasion ; while the untrained mind is like 
a river emptied out upon an unmarked 
prairie, having no channel sought out 
adapted to its use, and thus left to spread 
and wander and stagnate. 

Education has an effect upon the mind 
analogous to that of the training of a 
horse to work in the harness. When first 
put to service, the horse may be strong ; 
but the collar feels strange’ to his ‘neck, 
and often chafes it. He is strong, but 
knows not how to use his strength to ad- 
vantage ; but by habit his muscles become 
more vigorous and harmonious in their 
action, until at the end of twelve months, 
without, in reality, being a pound heavier, or 
any stronger, he can move a luad with ease, 
which at first it would have been impossi- 
ble for him to start. 
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Mental training, of whatever kind, but 
more especially that received in the ordin- 
ary educational course, in its effect to re- 
fine and concentrate the mind, may also 
be likened to the training which we obtain 
in art. The uncultivated may enjoy plea- 
sure in looking at a beautiful picture, or 
in listening to the strains of music; but 
that pleasure is greatly enhanced by be- 
coming familiar with the laws of light and 
shade, of form and color. ‘Those strains 
of music also, which to the uncultivated 
ear were wild, yet delicious jargon, by 
proper musical education become to him an 
eloquent discourse, full of lofty sentiment 
and tender sensibility. To the uneducated, 
music, art, mechanism, poetry, literature, 
and science must all be of the simplest 
character ; but as the mind gets development 
by training, it learns to grasp the more 
concrete and elaborate ; to master combi- 
nations, and to perceive in music compound 
harmonies instead of mere isolated melo- 
dies ; it can, as it were, take a bird's-eye 
view of a whole subject, in all its relations 
and complexities. 

The mental condition of the child may 
illustrate the subject. He‘van take simple 
ideas, such as heat, cold, hunger or thirst, 
but requires development and experience to. 
enable him to comprehend the more elevated 
and complex ideas. He can not compre- 
hend nice distinctions, mixed ideas, and gen- 
eralizations, The uncultivated adult thinks 
and feels like a child, by means of the 
exercise of single faculties. Color to him 
is presented as mere color, and so his 
special faculties actin many ways. He is 
obliged to take individual points of thought 
and discuss them separately. 

The mind of the man of culture acts 
differently, whether that culture comes 
from large experience with life’s cares and 
duties, or from book learning merely ; or 
more especially where both experience 
and the schools have been evoked in his 
education, his mind acts through a greater 
number of faculties at once. For example, 
while the perceptives are taking cogni- 
zance of objects and their qualities, Con- 
structiveness, Ideality, and the reasoning 
faculties will be combining these forms, 
colors, proportions, and qualities of things 
into the machine, the landscape, or the 
picture. ‘The ox or the idiot can recog- 
nize individual things, and the grass to 
them would look as green, the rose as red, 
and the lily as white, for aught we know, 
as to the poet, the artist, or the philosopher ; 
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- but they fail to comprehend all the nice 


chemistries and combinations, the uses and 
adaptations, the history and the destiny of 
these individual objects in nature. The 
green grass and the rock, the rose, the lily, 
the water, and the sky which the ox stares 
at, and sees distinctly, but only sees them, 
the artist weaves into a picture, or sees 
their relation to the picturesque. 

The uncultivated man hears and under- 
stands facts: but when these facts are to 
be braided into a complicated conclusion ; 
when those that appear contradictory are 
to be compared with others, and their true 
value and relations ascertained ; when the 
concrete result is to be deduced from what, 
to the untrained, appears a mass of unre- 
lated statements, he utterly fails. It is 
here that the man of culture shows his 
supremacy, and though he may possess 
fifty per cent. less of native scope of mind 
and strength of thought than the uncultivated, 
yet, by training, his mind isimproved so that 
it has become both telescopic and micro- 
scopic. He has learned to comprehend 
things, not in their individual capacity, but 
in their wide and complicated relations. 
The watchmaker or the machinist may be 
presented with all the parts of a piece of 
mechanism, unconnected, and he will see 
the relation of each to all the other parts, 
and to him a handful of watch machinery 
is a watch. To the man not versed in 
these subjects, those articles are looked 
upon by him as a pile of curious rubbish, as 
queerly shaped objects. He sees each cog 
and pivot and part, and they appear to be 
of the same size, form, color, and density 
to him that they do to the machinist. To 
him the mainspring is blue, and coiled, 
and hard; but to the machinist it is all 
these, and more ; he sees in it the generic 
element of all the motions and uses which 
grow out of the combination and proper 
adjustment of all parts of the watch ; and 
if he be a man of science as well as a 
mechanist, he traces the steel spring back 
through all the processes of its manufac- 
ture, from the rude ore in the mountain to 
its completion as a tempered spring for the 
watch. 

The leading ideas involved in this sub- 
ject of mental culture as a source of power, 
will explain why it is that some men exert a 
greater influence, and do far more with a 
given amount of native talent, than others. 
For example, Washington was not a genius, 
nor was he in any individual or special 
sense a great man ; but he had a harmoni- 
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ous organization, and his early habits and 
training, and all his career through life, 
were calculated to train his mind to a 
guarded, judicious, consistent, and honora- 
ble course of action ; hence all his facul- 
ties acted in harmony. ‘Though he was a 
man of high passion, he did not more than 
a few times in his whole life give way to 
its influence. His sense of justice, his 
pride of character, his social affections, 
his judgment, his moral feelings, and all his 
mental powers seem to have been evoked 
on every important occasion, so that he did 
nothing to-day which would be at war with 
his conduct of yesterday, or would act as 
an inconvenient precedent for to-morrow. 
Benedict Arnold may have loved his 
country and sighed for liberty as deeply 
and sincerely as a Hamilton or a Washing- 
ton, but he had insatiable appetites and 
strong lusts which demanded the free use 
of money ; and these passions in an evil 
hour mastered his patriotism, and led him 
to sacrifice his country on the altar of his 
own personal ambition. He had looked 
for promotion, with sufficient pay tu enable 
him to live in the style which he desired, 
and to have satisfied the cravings of his 
ambition ; but these passions being denied 
gratification, it aroused a spirit of revenge 
and a kind of desperation. In other words, 
he lacked balance and harmony of devel- 
opment; he was governed by individual 
faculties, which took in as it were, not the 
whole, but only a part of the circle. 
Washington, however, restrained his pas- 
sions by moral sentiment, and in restrain- 
ing his ambition to the proper channel of 
patriotism he earned the name of Father 
of his Country, “ First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
We can conceive of a man who might, 
by a partial development of character and 
talent, be “ first in war ;” we can conceive 
of another with a different, yet partial de- 
velopment, who might be “ first in peace,” 
but good for nothing in war; and we can 
also conceive of one whose amiability, 
refinement, and gentleness might give him 
a high place in “the hearts of his country- 
men,” and yet be good for nothing as a 
warrior, or as an administrator of govern- 
ment in time of peace. But he who would 
be first in all departments, requires not 
only strength, but harmony of character. 
The genius who startles the world by 
some great specific action, is rarely a well- 
balanced man. Some master passions, or 
some high wrought faculty produces a 
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gleam and a glow in one particular direc- 
tion ; all his power seems to gain expres- 
sion through one special channel, but in 
other respects he may be weak, erratic, and 
inconsistent, and his character as a whole 
execrable. 

The harmony and combination with 
which a cultivated mind can act, may be 
further illustrated by reference to music. 
A person uncultivated in thought is like 
one who can play a single part in a piece 
of music; the one more cultivated, like 
him who can play two parts, while full 
culture gives that grasp of mind and 
thought and comprehensiveness of action, 
which is like playing all the parts with all 
their variations on the full organ. 

We often hear persons inveigh against 
the study of the dead languages, and 
against wading through the dry details of 
mathematics as a useless waste of time, 
when, with our view of the subject, the 
training of the mind is really of more im- 
portance than the gaining of knowledge. 
We are sometimes cited to an educated in- 
dividual as not being able to get a good liv- 
ing, while the uneducated boor is able to 
make the two ends of the year meet better 
than the man who understands logic and 
logarithms ; and hence it has been sup- 
posed in some of the rural districts, espe- 
cially among the denizens of “Sleepy 
Hollow,” wherever that locality may be, 
that to educate a farmer’s son necessarily 
spoils him; hence much opposition has 
existed against free schools and a system 
of general education; and we have often 
heard with regret the misuse of the quotation 

* A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again.” 

We are aware that the freshman is gen- 
erally wiser than the graduate, and the 
graduate wiser than the professor; but 
instead of this proving that “ a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing,” it merely shows 
that when the mind begins to awaken to 
the great ocean of knowledge and culture, 
it feels a kind of intoxication which longer 
experience and a wider acquaintance with 
thought and things may serve to correct, 
but at the same time it indicates the im- 
mortal and ennobling influence of culture. 
We would have the culture as general as 
possible, with a view to give as much 
mental harmony as may be, and we are 
not of those who wholly decry culture in 
departments through which a man’s liyeli- 





hood is not to be made, for we believe that 
mental training in one direction can not 
fail to be of some use in all other pursuits 
of life. We might illustrate this by saying, 
that, in our establishment, we have from 
time to time many persons who had come 
to us from the different trades or occupa- 
tions of life. One was reared by his 
father as a carpenter, and we found that 
his judgment on all such points was valu- 
able, and whenever any thing approximat- 
ing to that line was to be done in connection 
with our business, he could work in his 
knowledge to goodadvantage. Another was 
reared in a marble yard, and learned the art 
of drawing and cutting letters on stone. If 
we wanted a card of a new book neatly 
drawn, or a box or package nicely marked, 
his early training made him skillful in this 
department of lettering. Another was 
brought up in a paper mill, and he had 
great facility in forming knots, and tying 
up parcels as he had learned to do up 
reams of paper in the mill. Another had 
been a printer, and as such he had learned 
the use of capitals and the points of punc- 
tuation, so that as a copyist he required 
no instruction in this department, and we 
did not fail to find that each one of fifteen 
or twenty assistants had acquired in his 
former occupation different kinds of knowl- 
edge and certain habits or modes of work- 
ing which he could bring into our business 
very successfully. 

The more faculties we can use with 
facility and in combination, the more fully 
and complete will be our mental action. 
Cultivation gives this power, and every 
thing which serves to develop the action 
of the different faculties in combination 
and in harmony is of use, and should not 
be undervalued. 





WOMAN'S DUTY AND DESTINY. 


I nave been a reader of the PureNnoLocicaL 
Journat for several years, and gladly doI wel- 
come the arrival of each monthly visitor. I al- 
ways find its pages teeming with valuable instruc- 
tion, and arise from the perusal of them with re- 
newed aspirations for a better life. They awake in 
my mind a more ardent desire to look imto my in- 
most self, that I may read with clearness the pen- 
cilings of the Almighty on the tablet of my heart, 
that I may indeed know myself, and for what des- 
tiny I was created, and acquiring this knowledge, 
first, to be able to discern the characters of those 
with whom I am associated, and with whom I 
have to deal. 

If females generally would read this Journal 
with attention and interest, and feel their minds 
aroused to the importance of the subjects there 
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treated of, what glorious results would inevitably 
follow ! but no, if read at all, by many they are 
scanned lightly over, and the thought of applying 
their instructions to their individual improvement 
never arises. Again and again I ask myself the 
question, What is to be done—what can I do for wo- 
men fallen, almost lost? I fear that even thunder- 
tones will not awake her from the dreamless slum- 
ber, the almost death-like stupor, of her mental 
powers. ShallI call it slumber, stupor? I fear the 
language is misapplied rather. Does it not involve 
a deeper guilt? Has she not rather prostituted her 
talents, suffered her intellect to become wrecked 
upon the rocky shores of the barren waste of Fash- 
ion, or grounded upon the sand-bars that thickly 
bestrew the giddy rounds of society? 

Woman professes to be enthusiastic in her pat- 
riotism, her love of country; but how does she 
manifest that affection? by suffering the God-like 
form of her nature, the casket of her soul, to 
dwindle into a mere machine, and that, too, daily 
becoming weaker, more effeminate, and less wor- 
thy the exalted ends for which it was designed. 

In the past history of the world we find the rec- 
ord of the rise and fall of powerful nations, and the 
history of the future will as surely inscribe upon 
its pages the sad and melancholy story of the de- 
struction of our own favored institutions, if not by 
one mighty crash, by slow, yet certain gradations 
down, and still downward, unless woman arises in 
the power of her primitive being, and comes to the 
field of battle clad in her own armor, her head 
adorned alone by the crown of intellectual majes- 
ty, and guarded by the breast-plate of real, not 
mock virtue. Then, and not till then, she can go 
forth “conquering and to conquer.” Should 
any of us who are now upon the stage of life live 
to see the flag of our country crushed and tram- 
pled into the dust by the foot of the invaders, sure- 
ly, my sisters, we must feel that the fault lies 
mainly at our own doors. 


Are we not constantly engendering within our- 
selves still greater imbecilities and transmitting 
them to our offspring? The physical and mental 
degeneracy of our race is the unmistakable re- 
sult of woman’s wicked pride and folly. The 
question may be asked, How all the discoveries of 
the present age, if the mental tone of mankind is 
thus diminishing? I will answer. Take a glance 
at the libraries scattered thickly over the civiliz- 
ed world, to facilitate the progress of the student 
and the man of letters. We readily discover that 
those volumes giving evidence of the most pro- 
found reasoning and deep research are the prod- 
ucts of the investigations of those mighty minds 
that existed centuries ago, that without any aid, 
by the force of their own energy alone, traced 
through the workings of the hand of God the glo- 
rious truths he is ever ready to reveal unto those 
who diligently search after wisdom. It is said by 
some that the present age does not call for the ex- 
ertions that were formerly made, that so much 
has been done, but little in comparison remains 
todo. Isany one, upon mature deliberation, pre- 
pared to say that the great book of nature now 
lies open before us, that man may read with clear- 
ness all that is written there? No! deeper truths, 
more useful lessons, are yet in store than any the 
knowledge of which is now our richest blessing ; 
and I hesitate not to aver that were the times of 
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a Galileo, a Newton, a Locke, or a Columbus ex- 
changed for the present, and their names for the 
names of those now regarded as luminaries, the 
past would be enveloped in a dense impenetrable 
mist, and the present, oh what light and life! 
We want a Galileo and a Newton, with their al- 
most boundless capacity of thought and untiring 
energy, to exhaust the midnight oil while delving 
into the limitless realms of science, to bring up 
things new to us, but still ancient as our parent, 
Time. We want a Columbus to ride fearlessly 
over the billowy deep, braving the pitil.ss storm, 
and return with the glad tidings of lands yet un- 
discovered. 

True, we have had our heroic Kane; and some 
of his gallant crew yet survive to bless mankind ; 
but how trifling in comparison were many of the 
difficulties they had to encounter compared with 
those of the immortal discoverer of these westera 
isles! And from what class, let me inquire, do the 
greatest minds of our day loom forth? Almost 
invariably from the middle and lower classes, the 
domestic history of which is far different from that 
through whose medium our future danger is im- 
minent, each year beholding the number of our 
millionaires increasing, the truly working classes 
becoming less and less, and the influence of wealth 
extending itself more and more, blasting whatever 
it touches with its withering hand ; to us this in- 
crease of luxury is a dire calamity ; many of us 
are so prone to indulgence so ready to frame ex- 
cuses for indolence and inactivity, that it would 
be well for us if necessity would compel us to labor 
vigorously from early morn till night-fall, literally 
earning our bread by the sweat of our brow. 

Sisters, we must be up and doing. We must 
learn to labor, not mentally alone, but physically 
—not physically alone, but mentally. Our country, 
already rocked by internal commotions, calls for 
our aid ; God demands that we should give it. Will 
we obey that mandate? will we hark to that call? 

Cuester Oo., Pa., 1857. 8. P. 
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“THE FAMILY GYMNASIUM.” 


Man is eminently a working animal. 
The infant works as soon as he has suffi- 
cient power to move; the child and youth 
are busy ; the man delights in the exercise 
of strength, in overcoming obstacles and 
achieving results by manly endeavor. Na- 
ture takes care to implant in all her creat- 
ures those desires that lead to proper re- 
sults, and if man did not live under the 
influence of artificial habits, and a false 
public sentiment, he would labor and exer- 
cise more in harmony with health and the 
fundamental laws of his being. In the ed- 
ucational and professional departments, and 
in the sedentary and artistic avocations, 
men take far too little exercise to secure 
health. They get very litde development 


during the growing season, and they enter 
upon life slender, weak, nervous, and deli- 


cate. This is also true in a still more em- 
phatic sense of females. Many think it 
indelicate and unwomanly to work, or even 
take earnest exercise ; and the consequence 
is small muscles, weak lungs, bad digestion, 


irritable nerves, and general debility. 
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A system of family gymnastics and ca- 
listhenics for the development of the bodily 
organs and the promotion of beauty, strength, 
and health can not be too highly prized by 
parents, and should find favor in every fam- 
ily. It is notorious that the American peo- 
ple are living on their nerves, and every 
year becoming more and more irritable in 
mind and puny in body, through excessive 
mental labor and activity, and by smoking 
and chewing tobacco and drinking coffee, 
tea, and alcoholic liquors, while at the same 
time they are refraining from that kind and 
degree of muscular exercise without which 
robust health and constitutional vigor can 
not be enjoyed. 

We quote some passages from the new 
work by Dr. Trall, entitled “ The Il}lustra- 
ted Family Gymnasium,” with a few of the 
three hundred engravings with which it is 
illustrated.* 

CurB1Nc is a method of transporting the body 
in any direction by the aid of the hands alone, or 
of both the hands and feet. It is performed in 
various ways, and with different apparatus. 

Fig. 1 represents a climbing stand, consisting 
of two strong poles supporting a beam, to which 
the various implements, as ropes, ladders, inclined 
boards, masts, etc., are attached. 

Inpran Civs Exercise.—A club is held for- 
ward and upright in each hand, the forearm being 
placed horizontally by the haunch on each side 
(fig. 2); both are thrown in a circle upward and 
forward, and by a turn of the wrist outward and 
backward, so as to strike under the arms (fig. 3); 
by an opposite movement both are thrown back 
again in a similar circle, they swing over the 
shoulders (fig. 4), and this movement is continued 
as long as agreeable. 

From either of the first positions now given, the 
clubs are, by a turn of the body and extension of 
the arms, thrown upward and laterally (fig. 5) ; 
make at the extent of the arms and in front of the 
figure a circle in which they sweep downward by 
the feet, and upward over the head (fig. 6), and 
fall in a more limited curve toward the side which 
they began (fig. 7), in such a manner that the 
outer one forming a circle around the shoulder, 
and the inner one round the head (both passing 
swiftly through the position in the last figure of 
the first exercise), they return to the first posi- 
tion; this is repeated to the other side, and so on 
alternately. 

Cirncutar Arm Movement (Fic. 8)—8, 12, 
20 rrmes.—Both outstretched arms describe as 
large a circle as possible, first in a backward di- 
rection and then forward. The arms must pass 
close to the head, which necessitates a certain 





* “The Illustrated Family Gymnasium ;” containing 
the most improved methods of applying Gymnastic, Ca- 
listhenie, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises to the De- 
velopment of the Bodily Organs, the Invigoration of their 
Functions, the Preservation of Health, and the Cure of 
Diseases and Deformities, With numerous Illustrations. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D., author of “ The Hydropathic En- 
eyclopedia,” and other works, New York: Fowler and 
Wells, Publishers, Price, prepaid, by mail, $1 25. 
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freedom of the articulation of the shoulder, in 
most cases only to be attained by practice. The 
shoulder muscles, as well as those lying round the 
framework of the chest, are by this means set in 
freer universal (all-sided —in opposition to partial 
or one-sided) motion. Its essential working con- 
sists in causing a freedom of action of the shoul- 
ders, and promoting respiration, with which must 
also be reckoned an enlarging of the framework 
of the chest, which is a mechanical consequence. 
This movement is decidedly of great service in 
cases of a defective action of the shoulders, nar- 
rowness of the chest, and therefore for certain 
forms of asthma, incipient consumption—in short, 
wherever an amelioration of the process of respi- 
ration is the end to be attained. Besides this, it 
acts as a preservative against paralyzation of the 
muscles brought into play. 

RaisinG oF THE Arms Smpewarp (Fic. 9)— 
10, 20, 30 rrmes.—The arms are raised sideward 
as high as possible, without the slightest bending 
of the elbow. If the muscles and articulation of 
the shoulders are healthy and free, the forearm, 
when fully raised, should touch the sides of the 
head. The allotment (raising) muscles of the 
arm, and the side neck muscles, are chiefly op- 
erative in this movement. The sides of the chest 
and the space between the lower ribs are con- 
siderably enlarged by the mechanic action. As 
one consequence of this action is a promotion of 
healthy respiration, it can be profitably used for 
asthma, and in cases of adhesion of the membrane 
of the lungs to the side (after inflammation) ; and 
then also against paralyzation of the muscles ex- 
ercised. 

Tue Para.uec Bars (figs. 10 and 11) are very 
conveniently constructed, and are ealculated to 
act particularly on the wrist-joints and shoulders, 
and generally on the whole respiratory system. 

The body is first raised by the hands, and then 
swung alternately forward and backward ; also 
pass along by moving the hands alternately, and 
then by moving both hands atonce. The exercise 
may be varied in many ways, as throwing the 
limbs, and then the body, over the bars, lowering 
the body down until the elbows are level with the 
head, etc. For children of narrow, contracted 
chests, and weak digestive powers, especially if 
attending school, this exercise is excellent. 

Bacxwarp Incurvation.—In this exercise 
the anterior part of the trunk of the body is ex- 
tended to the utmost, while the spinal column is 
correspondingly flexed. 

Place the closed hands firmly at the small of the 
back, then bend backward as far as possible, as 
in fig. 13. As the trunk is thrown backward, the 
head must be inclined moderately forward. The 
counting should be done with the backward motion 
only. This movement should be performed slowly. 

Tue Fryine Srep, or giant strides (fig. 14), isa 
very good and very amusing exercise for the arms 
and legs. A strong post or mast is fixed firmly in 
the ground, on the top of which is an iron cap, 
revolving easily, to which the ropes are fastened. 
When in rapid motion, the pupils touch the ground 
with their toes hardly once in an entire revolution. 

CrrcuLAR Movement oF THE Lee (Fia. 15)— 
4, 6,8 times wirn Eacu Lec.—The leg, fully 
stretched, describes a circle as large and as high 
as possible, from the front backward, coming down 
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again to its former position by the other leg, which 


now performs the same movement in itsturn, and | 


so this goes on alternating. The trunk should be 
kept as much as possible immovable. As, how- 
ever, the center of gravity is continually chang- 
ing, a many-sided play of the muscles is the con- 
sequence. Not only the allotment (raising) mus- 
cles of the legs, but also the 
whole of the muscles of the 
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Swineinec THE Arms Sipeways (Fic. 17)— 
30, 60, 100 rmmes To AND FRO.—A movement very 
like the foregoing, principally differing in the di- 
rection. Both the arms are here moved to one 
side, but in other respects in the same manner as 
in fig. 16. The upper part of the body is bent for- 
ward a little, but only enough to give free action 
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cles on the lungs, and adhesion of the membrane 
of the lungs. 

Arms CrrcuLarty.—This movement stretches 
the shoulder and elbow-joint, and is performed by 
extending the arms forward at right angles with 
the body, the palms of the hands turned toward 
each other, then rotate the arm on the shoulder. 
joint, as in fig. 19. 








Count one at each rotation, and 





trunk, particularly of the back 
and loins, are set in active mo- 
tion. The movement serves éo 
render freer the play of the legs 
in their sockets if impeded, and 
especially in cases of rheumatic 
gout, butof course only where 
no trace of inflammation any 
longer exists. It is also a pre- 
vention against paralyzation of 
the muscles employed, and is of 
service where the head or breast 
requires to be relieved. 


Swineine THE Arms Bacx- 
WaRD anv Forwarp (Fic. 16) 














—30, 60, 100 Times To AND 
rro.—The arms are stretched 
out (but not stiffly), with the 
fists closed, and then thrown 
forcibly backward and forward. 
The trunk must not remain stiff, 
but rather yielding upon the hip 
joints, in such a way that, acting as a balance, it 
is now bent a little forward, now a little backward, 
according as the arms are swinging backward or 
forward. The whole movement is thereby render- 
ed easier, and the effect more universal. Besides 
the respective arm and shoulder muscles, most of 
those of the abdomen and back are set in a sort 


of rocking motion. The immediate effect of this | 


motion is an agreeable feeling, and although the 
motion itself is somewhat violent, its influence is, 
on the whole, a mildone. It forms, firstly, a 


pretty good quota of the whole amount of exercise | 


required, and is a powerful promoter of the cir- 
culation of the blood 
ice in cases of paralyzation of the muscles of the 
arm, back, and abdomen, as well as sluggishness 
and interruption of the functions of the abdomen 
in general, and is recommendable on account of 
its mild working in especial cases, and particu- 
larly at the commencement of a series of gymnas- 
tic exercises. 


It is also of essential serv- | 





to the arms, which are swung to and fro perpen- 
dicularly in front of the body. Also here must 
the trunk be quite free, and movable on the hip 


| joints; it has a similar rocking motion to that in | 
fig. 16, but sideways, always in opposition to that 


of the arms as they move to and fro. 

Swineine THE Arms Apart (Fic. 18)—8, 12, 
16 rrmes.—A similar movement, only in an oppo- 
site direction. The structure of the body does not 
allow of the hands coming so close together as in 
the former exercise. The effect here lies in the 
divergent movement. 

In both these motions the muscles of the fore 
part of the chest and the hinder shoulder muscles 
are alternately set in predominant activity; at 
the same time that now the fore part of the frame- 
work of the chest, now the hinder part, is mechan- 
ically enlarged, thus aiding respiration, and 
being serviceable in 
cases of asthma, the 

Sormation of tuber- 


| 


} 
| 
} 
| 





turn the hands, during the move- 
ment, as far as possible both ways, so 
as to secure the rolling motion of 
the muscles of the arm and joints. 
After the movements have been per- 
formed” several times in one direc- 
tion, reverse it, and make as many 
motions in the opposite direction. 














Keep the palm of the hand down whenever the 
arm is raised. 

CALIsTHENICS WITH APPARATUS.—The dumb- 
bells, or any other convenient weight may be em- 
ployed, while the pupil performs all the move- 
ments given in the calisthenic department of this 
work.—Fig. 12. 

At first, however, it is advisable to practice on 
those which act more particularly on the chest and 
upper extremities and the muscles of locomotion, 
as represented in figs. 20 and 21. 

When the weights are extended horizontally, 
the pupil may march to counting or music; and 
in the balancing attitude the pupils can keep 
time to music or counting by changing the weights 
up and down, or a word of command, “ right up ! 
left up /’ may be given by the teacher. 

Cuest Exrension.—This exercise compre- 
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hends several movements of the arms, 
all of which are intended to stretch the 
muscles, ligaments, etc., more particularly 
of the upper portion of the chest. The 
most important movements consist in hold- 
ing the arms as nearly perpendicular to 
the pody as possible, and then throwing 
the hands and arms backward a number of 
times with considerable force. It is use- 











ful for the pupils to count aloud with each 
backward motion, till the number of counts 
reaches twenty, thirty, or forty. Fig. 22 
shows the commencing position, the hands 
being open and the palms together. When 
the word is given, the hands and arms are 
to be thrown violently backward, striking 
the backs of them together behind, if pos- 
sible, as in fig. 23. 
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CRITICISM VS. CRITICISM 
HEART V8, BRAIN. 


— eee — 


Ir is not a little amusing to read the wise 
reviews of people upon subjects with which 
they seem to be wholly unacquainted, 
There are many persons who will set aside 
whole volumes of scientific deductions and 
demonstration on the strength of the verbal 
form of a single verse, or a metaphorical 
expression of Scripture. 

We find in the Cireular—the organ of 
the Christian Perfectionists at Oneida, 
N.Y.—under the title “ Source of Hope,” an 
article that sets aside the fact that the brain 
is the organ of the mind, and undertakes 
to show that all the religious emotions 
spring from the heart, but are not manifest- 
ed at all by means of the brain, simply be- 
cause the phraseology of the Bible speaks 
of the “ hardness of the heart,” and “ be- 
lieving with the heart,” and “from the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” 
that the phraseology of Scripture embodies 


This class of critics seem to forget 


the forms of expression current at the time 
when it was written. Itis said that Joshua 
commanded the sun and moon to stand still, 
which phrase is obviously predicated on the 
idea that the earth was fixed, and that the 
sun and moon swept through the heavens 
The doc- 


trines of astronomy were once assailed 


for its special accommodation. 


as anti-scriptural, because the sun, by the 
new theory, was regarded as a center, and 
the earth, it was asserted, revolved on its 
axis. 

The only controversy which appears to 
exist between Phrenology and the Circular 
in this matter is not whet are the passions 
and propensities, the aspirations, the in- 
tellections and the emotions. The Circular 
claims that they arise from the heart, while 
Phrenology, and we may add Physiology, 
and all human science, demonstrates that 
they arise from the brain. Perhaps the 
Circular is not aware that an idiot or ma- 
niac has a heart as perfeetly formed and ac- 
curate in functions as the wisest person or 
purest saint that ever lived—that good and 
wise men have often hearts diseased, of 
which they eventually die, while their moral 
and intellectual powers remain unimpaired 


to the last. The Circular may not be 


aware that the derangement of mind, of 
ambition, of affection, and waywardness of 
moral sentiment, are clearly referable to 
some derangement of the brain and nervous 
system, and that these manifestations of 
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normal and abnormal mentality bear no re- 
lation to the condition of the heart; more- 
over, that the stomach is more intimately 
connected with the brain than the heart, 
and that a derangement of the organs of di- 
gestion affects the temper, muddies the in- 
tellect, and paralyzes the memory a thou- 
sand fold more than disease of the heart. 

When will men learn to seek the truth 
according to nature, written by the Creator, 
and not be slavishly subservient to mere 
figures of speech ? 

We presume the Circular would not dis- 
agree with us in regard to any of the mental 
qualities, or in a philosophical description 
of those qualities, but it allows itself to be 
tied to mere forms of speech, without stop- 
ping to inquire into the right meaning of 
those phrases. It doubtless reads the first 
chapter of Genesis as meaning six times 
twenty-four hours, when it is generally 
considered, at this day, by the most learned 
and pious divines, that the six days of Gen- 
esis refer to six epochs, and that the first 
verse, which says, “ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” means 
what it says, without any attempt to say 
that this beginning was six or sixty thou- 
sand years ago. 

The Gircular, in a column adjoining the 
artiele above referred to, quotes with appro- 
bation from the Scalpel an interesting article 
on sleep, an extract from which we insert : 

“Sleep is the rest of the brain, and 
therefore of the mind ; for as the brain is 
the organ of the mind, when that becomes 
weary, the mind seems to be weary also. 
The particles of the brain are worn out, or 
rather used up, by action, and then the 
brain ceases to work ; then the blood-ves- 
sels deposit new particles of matter and it 
is renewed. ‘The process of renewing the 
brain constitutes sleep. The jaded mind 
and body are thus both refreshed and in- 
vigorated.” 

Now this is sound and true doctrine. 
Every moral sentiment and religious emo- 
tion, as well as every social affection, ani- 
mal propensity, and intellectual. faculty, 
employs the brain and not the heart as the 
medium of its manifestation. Invade the 
brain by a blow, by inflammation, or by 
pressure, and the religious sentiments stag- 
ger, and wander, and wane, and become to 
all earthly manifestation dead, until the 
health of the brain be restored. But such 
results do not follow, in like manner, the 
disease of any other portion of the physical 
organization, the heart included. 

Now we believe in the existence of every 





religious emotion and mental faculty claimed 
by any philosopher or Christian, but we do 
not believe that the word rendered heart in 
the Bible was meant to refer to the muscle 
in the breast obviously designed, not for 
thought or emotion, but simply and solely 
to circulate the blood. That term meant 
the thinking and the emotional elements— 
the mind and soul, not the organ of flesh, 
the mere blood circulator. But if the 
translators could get no better word than 
heart, or if they thought the organic heart 
was the seat of mental life, we regard it as 
a mere accommodation of speech, or an er- 
ror in rendering truth which can not stand 
a moment before God’s Word, written in 
His creative works, and capable of demon- 
stration by the unvarying laws of His 
universe. 





LEWES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue Brograrsicat History or Puriosorny, from its 
Origin in Greece down to the Present Day. By George 
Henry Lewes. Library Edition. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1857. 

For the first time in the history of Phrenology, 
that much contested science has received fair and 
appreciative treatment from the hands of an op- 
ponent. The merits of Gall as an anatomist, a 
physiologist, a discoverer, and a philosopher are 
fairly set forth by Lewes in the work, the title- 
page of which is given in full above, and objec- 
tions of weight and of great apparent validity are 
adduced with the sincerity of a man and the force 
and logic of a scholar and aphilosopher. But before 
we review his objections to our favorite science, 
let us briefly consider the object of his History of 
Philosophy, and the position which he assigns to 
Gall as a philosopher, and to Phrenology as a 
system of philosophy. 

Lewes is the ablest living disciple of Auguste 
Comte, the author of the “‘ Positive Philosophy,” 
whose death has just been announced, and who 
has, with great show of reason, been styled the 
“ Bacon of the nineteenth century.” The object 
of his work is to show the impossibility of philos- 
ophy—the impossibility of the attempts to solve 
the problem of life, to ascertain the origin of 
knowledge, the whence, the why, and the 
whither of human existence. To do this he be- 
gins with Thales, the first Greek philosopher, and 
traces the history down, system by system, to 
Auguste Comte, whose system is known as the 
“ Positive Philosophy,” in contradistinction to the 
Speculative Philosophy which had preceded it. 
And a curious and instructive history it is, which 
impresses upon us the startling fact that modern 
philosophers are revolving in their minds the 
same questions that occupied the thoughts of 
Socrates, Plato, and the earlier Greeks, and that 
the same answers are evolved by the moderns 
that half satisfied the yearning minds of. the 
ancients, amplified, it is true, with greater 
thoughts and adorned with greater learning, but 
still the same ; ending in the same systems which 
in turn gave place to systems originated and dis- 
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| carded by the philosophers of three thousand 
| years ago. Thus it is shown that the line of the 
progress of speculative philosophy has ever been 
circular, beginning in the same inquiries, pursued 
in the same lines of thought, and ending in the 
same systems which have their brief day and die, 
| when another philosopher arises to pursue the 
| same unbroken round, and to give to his system 
| its temporary and useless ascendency. But it is 
| not thus with science, with positive philosopphy. 
Its advance has ever been recti-linear—in straight 
| lines. This fact is illustrated by the history of 
phreno-physiology. Hartley was the first to per- 
ceive clearly the mutual dependencies of the mind 
| and nervous system (including the encephalon). 
Here was a fact—a sound basis discovered for a 
| positive science. Upon this basis he erected a 
superstructnre of theories which were false, be- 
cause they were the creations of his own mind, 
and not of the great Eternal Mind. The enunci- 
ation of this fact gives him his claim upon the re- 
| gards of posterity : his theories excite but a smile. 
| Darwin, taking up the discovery of Hartley, an- 
| nounced the existence of a sensorium common to 
| the entire nervous system, and of special sensa- 
| tional centers for each of the special senses. He 
also perceived and announced the necessity of 
founding psychology upon a study and knowledge 
of the laws of life—of physiology. His theories, 
based upon these premises, are as absurd as those 
of his predecessor Hartley, and have shared the 
like fate. 

Cabanis advanced to the conception, that mind 
was to be studied as one of the varied aspects of 

| life, and that “it could only be efficiently studied 
on that inductive and experimental method 
which had reached the certain truths of positive 
science.” ‘To live,” says he, “is to feel; 
and in that admirable chain of phenomena 
Which constitutes man’s existence, every want 
depends on the development of some faculty: 
every faculty by its very development satisfies 
some want, and the faculties grow by exercise as 
the wants extend with the facility of satisfying 
them.” This conception is a grand one, but vague 
as grand. It is truth, but only half a truth ; and 
it remained for Gall to seize upon the truths an- 
nounced by Hartley, Darwin, and Cabanis, enlarge 
them almost to their ultimates, and arrange them 
into a system which we believe to be truly scien- 
tific and scientifically true. 

We are thus brought to a consideration of Gall’s 
historical position—of his relations to his prede- 
cessors and suecessors—and a brief consideration 
of that position, that relation, will at once estab- 
lish his claim upon the affectionate] regards of 
posterity. 

Says Lewes, “« The day for ridiculing Gall has 
gone by. He revolutionized physiology by his 
method of dissecting the brain, and by his bold 
‘ssignment of definite functions to definite or- 
gans.” Gall established beyond a peradventure 
the principles at which his predecessors had 

| merely guessed. He proved, First: That the 
brain Was the organ of tiie mind ; a bold position, 
which Was stormed with all the weapons of learn- 
'ng and of prejudice, but has outlived them all to 
ecome the corner-stone of Physiology. Sémmer- 

j, "8 had observed the relation between organic 
Size and functional power, and Gall, Second, es- 
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tablished the doctrine by a wealth of learning 
and of illustration which alone was sufficient to 
immortalize his name. Gall demonstrated, Third, 
the fact that all fundamental tendencies of the 
human mind are connate and can not be created 
by precept and education, nor abolished by de- 
nunciation and punishment; and, Fourth, that 
man’s various faculties are essentially distinct and 
independent, though intimately and inseparably 
connected. It followed then, Fifth, that the mind 
was composed of a plurality of faculties, and, 
Sixth, that its organ, the brain, must be equally 
composite in structure and contain as many organs 
as the mind itself contained faculties. Hisdivision 
of the faculties of the mind into affective and intel- 
lectual, the subdivision of the affective faculties 
into propensities and sentiments, and of the intel- 
lectual into perceptives and reflectives, have passed 
into general acceptance and use, and alone consti- 
tute an irresistible claim to eminence and fame. 

Compare this long array of discoveries with the 
meager guesses of his predecessors, and Gall’s 
historical position and his merits as a philosopher 
are apparent. 

Upon Galls first, third, fourth, and fifth 
principles rest the whole science of Phreno-phy- 
siology as taught by the most eminent physiolo- 
gists of the day, while the whole science of Psy- 
chology rests as upon an immutable basis, upon his 
division and subdivision of the mental faculties. 

The doctrine of the Temperaments received 
scientific treatment for the first time at the hands 
of Gall and his illustrious pupil and co-laborer, 
Spurzheim. Before that time it was mere guess- 
work, based upon undigested and unarranged 
facts ; now, it is a department of positive science. 

We have been thus explicit in showing Gall’s 
historical position in order to show the immense 
indebtedness of the world to his own personal 
labors. Spurzheim did much for Phrenology, but 
to Gall are ascribable all the merits, and not afew 
of the faults, of an innovator and a discoverer. 
Says Lewes, on page 763: “Gall undertook a 
gigantic task. He produced a revolution, and his 
name will always live in the history of science.” 

We will refer to Mr. Lewes’ volume in our next 
number. 





A PORTUNATE RUIN. 


[In these days of financial disaster, when 
not a few who have supposed their nest 
was secure, and that they had no cares but 
to enjoy life in the most dainty way, are 
dashed in a moment from their ease and 
fancied security to bankruptcy, and com- 
pelled to “ go to work,” to such the follow- 
ing story may furnish both an example and 
amoral. We introduce it, mainly, however, 
to illustrate the absolute physical necessity 
for manly energy and effort in order to the 
possession of health of body and a noble 
and manly state of mind. Let those with 
leaden face and flabby muscle, poor diges- 
tion and weak nerves, induced by luxury 
and idleness, take a hint from the results 
set forth in the story.—Eps. Puren. Jour.] 








George Ballerton sat in his room in the hotel. 
He was a young man of six-and-twenty, tall and 
slim of frame, with a face of exceeding intellect- 
ual beauty, and dressed in costly garments, though 
his toilette was but indifferently performed. He 
was an orphan, and for some years had boarded 
at the hotel. It required but a single glance into 
his pale features to tell that he was an invalid. 
He sat with his head resting upon his hands, and 
his whole frame would ever and anon tremble, as 
though with some powerful emotion. 

As the youth sat thus, his door was opened, and 
an elderly gentleman entered. 

“ Ah, doctor, you are moving early this morn- 
ing,” said Ballerton, as he lazily rose from his 
seat, and extended his hand. 

“ Oh, not early for me, George,” returned Allyne 
with a bright smile; ‘I am an early bird.” 

“ Well—you've caught a worm this time.” 

“T hope twill prove a valuable one.” 

“T don’t know,” sighed the youth. “I fear a 
thousand worms will inherit this poor body ere 
long.” 

“Nonsense! you're worth half a century yet,” 
cried the doctor, giving him a gentle slap on the 
shoulder. ‘But just tell me, George, how it is 
with Rowland?” 

“Just as I told you. All is gone.” 

“ T don’t understand it, George.” 

“ Neitherdo I,” said the young man, sorrowfully. 
“That Charles Rowland could have done that 
thing, I would not—could not—have believed. 
Why, had an angel appeared to me two weeks 
ago, and told me that Rowland was shaky, I would 
not have paid a moment's attention to it. But 
only think: when my father died, he selected for 
my guardian his best friend, and such I even now 
believe Charles Rowland was, and in his hands he 
placed all his wealth, for him to keep until I 
should become of age. And when I did arrive 
at that period of life, I left my money where it 
was. I had no use for it. Several times within 
three or four years has Rowland asked me to take 
my money and invest it, but I would not. I bade 
him keep it, and use it, if he wished. I only 
asked that, when I wanted money, he would 
honor my demand. I felt more safe, in fact, than 
I should have felt had my money been in a bank 
on deposit.” 

“How much had he when he left?” 

“How much of mine?” 

ot, 

“He should have had a hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“ What do you mean to do’” 

“ Ah—you have me on the hip there.” 

“And yet you must do something, George. 
Heaven knows I would keep you if I could. T 
shall claim the privilege of paying your debts, 
however.” 

“No, no, doctor—none of that.” 

“ But I tell you Ishall. Ishall pay your debts ; 
but beyond that I can only assist you to help 
yourself. What do you say to going to sea?” 

A faint smile swept over the youth's pale fea- 
tures at this remark. 

“IT should make a smart hand at sea, doctor! 


I can hardly keep my legs on shore. No, no—I 
must——” 
“ Must what?” 
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“ Alas! I know not. I shall die—that’s all!” 

“ Nonsense, George. I say go to sea. You 
could'nt go into a shop, and you would’nt if you 
could. You do not wish to remain here amid the 
scenes of your happier days. Think of it; at sea, 
you will be free from all sneers of the heartless, 
and free from all contact with things you loathe. 
Only think of it. 

George Ballerton started to his feet and paced 
the floor for some minutes. When he stopped, a 
new life seemed already at work within him. 

“Tf I went to sea, what could I do!” 

“You understand all the laws of foreign trade?” 

“Yes. You know I had a thorough schooling 
at that in my father’s counting-house.” 

“Then you can have the berth of asupercargo.” 

“ Are you sure that I can get one !” 

“te.” 

“ And the salary ?” 

“ Two thousand dollars.” 

“ Doctor John Claudius Allyne, I will go!” 


George Ballerton walked one evening to the 
house of the wealthy merchant, Andrew Wilton. 
It was a palatial dwelling, and many a hopeful, 
happy hour had he spent beneath its roof. He 
rang the bell, and was admitted to the parlor. 
In a few minutes, Mary Wiltonentered. She was 
only twenty. She had been waiting until that 
age to be George Ballerton’s wife. 

Some words were spoken—many moments of 
painful silence ensued. 

“ Mary, you know all—I am going upon the sea, 
Iam going to work for my living. I am going 
forth from my native land a beggar. I can not 
stay long now. Mary, did I know you less than 
I do—or, knowing you well, did I know you as I 
do many—I should give you back your vows, and 
free you from all bondage. But I believe I should 
trample on your heart did I do that thing now. 
I know your love is too pure and deep to be torn 
from your bosom at will. So, I say, wait—wait !” 

“But why wait! Have I not enough ?” 

You know not again what you say. 
There are other feelings in the human heart 
besides love. That love is a poor profitless pas- 
sion which puts aside all other considerations. 
We must love for eternity, and so our love must 
be free. Wait. I am going to work. Ay—upon 
the sea to work !” 

“ But why upon the seat Why away where 
my poor heart must ever beat in anxious hope 
and doubt as it follows thee !” 

“ Because I can not remain here. Hundreds of 
poor fools have imagined that I shunned them be- 
eause I was proud. They knew not that it was 
the tainted atmosphere of their moral life that I 
shunned. They gloat over my misfortune. Men 
may call me foolish; but it would kill me to stay 
here.” 

“ Alas! must it be!” 

“Tt must You will wait?” 

“I will wait even to the gates of the tomb !” 

“Then Heaven bless and preserve you !” 


‘“—gsh ! 


The ruined youth was upon the ocean—his 
voyage commenced—his duties as laborer for his 
own daily bread all fairly assumed. Ah! it was 
a strange life for him to enter upon. From the 
ownership of immense wealth to the trade books 





of a merchant ship was a transition indeed! But, 
ere he went on deek again, he had fairly resolved 
that he would do his duty, come what would, 
short of death. He would forget that he ever did 
else but work for his livelihood. With these re- 
solves, clearly defined in his mind, he already felt 
better. 

At first our supercargo was too weak to do 
much. He was very sea-sick, and it lasted nearly 
two weeks; but when that passed off, and he 
could pace the vibrating deck with a stout stom- 
ach, his appetite grew sharp, and his muscles be- 
gan to grow stronger. At first his appetite crav- 
ed some of the many delicacies he had been so 
long used to; but they were not to be had, and 
he very soon learned to do without them. The 
result was, that his appetite became natural in its 
wants ; and his system began to find itself nour- 
ished by simple food, and in proper quantities. 

For years he had looked upon breakfast as a 
meal which must be set out and partaken of from 
mere fashion. A cup of coffee, and perhaps a piece 
of dry toast, or some seasoned and highly spiced 
tidbit, had constituted the morning meal. But 
now, when the breakfast hour came, he approach- 
ed it with a keen appetite, and felt as strong and 
as hearty as at any time of the day. 

By degrees the hollow cheeks became full; the 
dark eyes assumed new luster ; the color rich and 
healthful came to the face; the breast swelled 
with increasing power; the lungs expanded and 
grew stronger; the muscles became more firm 
and true; the nerves grew firm and steady ; 
and the garments which he had worn when he 
eame on board had to be let out some inches in 
order to make them encompass his person. His 
disposition became more cheerful and bright; 
and by the time the ship had reached the southern 
eape of Africa, the crew had all learned to love 
him. 

Through the storm and sunshine; through 
tempest and calm ; through dark hours and bright, 
the young supereargo made his voyage. In one 
year from the day in which he left his native land, 
he placed his foot again upon the soil of his home. 
But he did not stop. The same ship, with the 
same officers, was going upon the same cruise 
again; and he meant togo in her. He saw Mary 
Wilton, and she would wait. He saw Dr. Allyne, 
and the kind old gentleman praised him for his 
manly independence. 

Again George Ballerton was upon the sea ; and 
again he assumed the duties of his office, and even 
more. He stood watch when there was no need 
of it, and during the seasons of storm he elaimed 
a post on deck. 

At the end of another year the young man re- 
turned to his home again. He was now eight- 
and-twenty, and few who knew him two years 
before could recognize him now. His face was 
bronzed by exposure, his cheeks full and plump, 
his frame stout and strong, and erect like a forest 
chief. His muscular system was nobly developed, 
and the men were few who could stand before him 
in triels of physical strength. When he first left 
the city, two years before, he had weighed just 
one hundred and thirty pounds avoirdupois. He 
now brought up the beam fairly at one hundred 
and seventy-six! Surely he was a new man in 
every respect. 





On the afternoon of the third day, as he enter- 
ed his hotel, one of the waiters handed him a 
letter. He opened it, and found it to be from Mr, 
Wilton. It was a request that he would be at the 
merchant’s house at nine o’clock that evening. 

“ George,” said the doctor, after the youth had 
given a full account of his adventures, “ I should 
think you would almost forgive poor Rowland for 
having made off with your fortune?” 

“ Forgive him?” returned George; “ oh, I did 
that in the first place!” 

“Well, George,” resumed the doctor, “Mr. 
Rowland is here. Will you see him !” 

“See him! see George Rowland! of course I 
will.” 

The door was opened, and Mr. Rowland enter- 
ed. He was an elderly man, but hale and 
hearty. 

The old man and the young shook hands, and 
then inquired after each other's health. 

“ You received a note from me, some years ago,” 
said Mr. Rowland, “in which I stated that one in 
whom I had trusted had got your money, and 
mine with it?” 

“ Yes, yes,” whispered the youth. 

“Well,” resumed Rowland, “Doctor Allyne 
was the man. He had your money.” 

“How! what?” gasped George, gazing from 
one to the other in blank astonishment. 

“Hold on, my boy,” said the doctor, while a 
variety of emotions seemed at work within his 
bosom. “I was the villain. It was I that got 
your money. I worked your ruin, my boy. And 
now listen, and then I'll tell you why!” 

“T saw that you were dying. Your father died 
of the same disease. A consumption was upon 
you—not a regular pulmonary affection; but a 
wasting away of the system for the want of vital- 
ity. The mind was wearing out the body. The 
soul was slowly, but surely, eating its way from 
the cord that bound it to earth. I knew that you 
could be cured; and I knew, too, that the only 
thing in the world which could cure you was to 
throw you upon your own physical resources for 
a livelihood. There was a morbid willingness of 
the spirit to pass away. You would have died 
ere you would have made an exertion, from the 
very fact that you looked upon exertion as worse 
than death. It was a strange state of both body 
and mind. Your large fortune rendered work 
unnecessary, 80 there was no hope while that for- 
tune remained. Had it been wholly a bodily 
maladay, I could have argued you into the neves- 
sary work fora cure. And, on the other hand, 
had it been wholly a mental disease, I might have 
driven your body to help your mind. But both 
were weak, and I knew you must either work or 
die. 

“And now, my boy, I'll tell you where my 
hopes lay. I knew that you possessed such ® 
true pride of independence that you would not 
depend upon others. I knew that if you were 
forced to it you would work. I saw Rowland, 
and told him my plan. I assured bim that if we 
conld contrive to get you to sea, and make you 
start out into active life for the sake of life, you 
could be saved. He joined me at once. I took 
your money and his, and then bade him clear out. 
You know the rest. And now tell me, my bey, 
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| mother and daughter. 
| the mother exhibited in her features and in her 


| daughters. 
_ Passions had passed over her face, leaving their 

traces ; the wrinkles in her forehead told of burn- 
| img regrets; yet her general aspect indicated an 
imexpressible tenderness. The young girl, on the 
| contrary, presented a disdainful contempt of sub- 
| Jugation; hers was not a submissive soul; she 
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if I give you back your fortune will you forgive 
me? Your money is safe—every penny of it--to 
the amount of a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Poor Rowland has suffered much in know- 
ing how you looked upon him ; but I know that 
he is amply repaid by the sight of your noble, 
powerful frame, as he sees it to-night. And now, 
George, are we forgiven ?” 

It was a full hour before all the questions of the 
happy friends could be asked and answered; and 
when the doctor and Rowland had been forgiven 
and blessed for the twentieth time, Mr. Wilton 
said—** Wait !” 

He left the room, and when he returned he led 
sweet Mary by the hand. Late in the evening, 
after the hearts of our frieuds had fairly began to 
grow tired with joy, George asked Mary how 
much longer she was willing to wait. Mary 
asked her father, and the answer was— 

“Two weeks !” 





INCIDENT IN THE TRAVELS OF 
A PHRENOLOGIST. 

In 182-, happening to be in the lovely town of 
——, lying at the foot of the Alps, I was making 
a practical application of the principles of my 
science in devoting myself ardently to numerous 
private consultations with individuals deeply 
interested having inquiries to propound. A very 
large number of persons of both sexes, of all ages, 
and of every social condition, had professionally 


| consulted me, but no case particularly striking 
had thus far presented itself to my notice, and 


my course being concluded, I announced my de- 
parture. 

My preparations being fipished on the evening 
of the day before I was to leave town, an anony- 


| mous note was brought in, mysterious both in form 


and style. I was desired to grant an interview 
for consultation as late as 10 o’clock, and the terms 


| of the note were very pressing, and intimated that 


the future of a young girl was involved in my 


| compliance. 


Accustomed to mysteries of a similar confiden- 


| tial character, at 10 o’clock my man introduced 


two ladies, one of mature years, the other young, 
and so surpassingly beautiful that I am bewildered 


| in attempting to define the expression of her 


countenance. 

Singular thoughts animated these two faces, 
both pale, both betraying secret pain. They were 
A woman of forty years, 


languishing eyes the expression of that blind, in- 
dulgent affection, so ruinous to the welfare of 
Her countenance was sad. The 


seemed under the influence of some complete, 
Profound deception. Her countenance seemed as 


| Pure as that of one of Raphael's angels, though 


perhaps closer observation might have revealed 
Eaaeg from her brown eyes, through the long, 
alf-concealed eye-lashes, the fire of burning 





passions. Her strongly-marked features, black 
curly hair, and her figure graceful and genteel, 
all conspired to render her an enigma. The 
mother, after having presented to me her daughter, 
and begged me to communicate to her afterward, 
without deviationsmy observations and opinions, 
retired to wait in another apartment. 

We were alone—science and nature. The 
silence, emotion, and an indefinable something of 
which I felt a presentiment in these two ladies, led 
me to almost shrink from my task. But she 
waited, and her look appeared to mistrust my 
ability. Idecidéd. My investigation commenced. 
Not a word was uttered by the disdainful voice of 
the young girl, who seemed silently to interrogate 
me. My general impression of her was favorable ; 
and now, ready to interest myself more intimately 
in this peculiar organization, I extended my hand 
and buried my fingers in her hair. 

But hardly had I encircled her head when my 
heart shuddered—crime, remorseless, deliberate 
crime—crime, unprovoked, unbridled, unhesitat- 
ing, cold, resolute crime, reigned supreme in her 
head. The passions, independent and imperious, 
constituted this entire organization, where I 
sought vainly—heart. Science seemed at fault. 
I fancied I deceived myself, but in examining anew 
I could not doubt. 


Wondering at my silence by the embarrassment 
in which I seemed to be cast, she appeared tri- 
umphant, while my faltering voice could hardly 
articulate. I preferred to excuse science; my 
experience was confounded; never had I wit- 
nessed contrast more dreadful--the face and the 
head. 


Without resolution enough to speak, and sound 
this nature in its depths, I was leaving her in 
order to call her mother. Anticipating my in- 
tentions, and fearing that I should disclose to her 
mother my results, she ran to the door, urging 
me to communicate them to herself. Her manner, 
at first quick and severe, seemed to defy my jndg- 
ment, but it then became subdued, agitating, and 
entreating. 

“What am I, then,” said she, “that you dare 
not speak ?” 

** Well,” replied I, seating her, “‘ I will tell you. 
You possess a strong constitution, but violent 
passions predominate in your head. Being still 
young, your instincts may perhaps be corrected ; 
but never marry—never form a love attachment,” 

** And why ?” said she, with astonishment. 

** Because you only marry by caprice; to de- 
ceive; from selfishness; because your heart will 
never love; and your lover, or your husband, will 
weary you.” 

«* What then?” she asked with agitation. 

‘What then? Why, then you will disembarrass 
yourself of him,” I replied. 

** But see here, sir”’— 

‘Hear me. There is dominant with you an 
insatiable thirst for wealth and splendor. The 
cunning of Secretiveness will assist Acquisitive- 
ness; Conscientiousness is null; Veneration is 
small; nothing, then, will restrain your desires. 
You have neither faith nor judgment; the most 
ardent physical impulses burn in your veins; 
there is no affection ; you are impelled by violence. 
Now, if you meet with any obstacle to your 
wishes, whether for love or money, if stealth fails 





—if your iron will is thwarted, Destructiveness 
will become active.” 

Hardly had that word, destructiveness, fallen 
from my lips, than she uttered a cry, and judging 
of my candor by the inflexibility of my features, 
she covered her face with her hands, tears 
coursed down her cheeks, and I witnessed the 
most poignant despair. I regretted my analysis, 
contemplating this nature, so beautiful, yet con- 
signed so utterly to evil. But science is never 
sterile; her results can be foreseen. I proffered 
some counsel, but in vain. Five minutes passed, 
during which her despair continued to find vent ; 
rising from her seat, re-assured and proud, yet 
resigned— 

“Say nothing to my mother,” said she, taking 
my hand; ‘‘I am what her indulgence has made 
me. What can be done? But it is too late.” 

“But she might save you,” said I, moving to- 
ward the door. 

** Good Heaven! stop!” exclaimed she. 

«« What do you fear ?” I said, surprised at seeing 
her almost kneeling. 

“Oh! ’tis that—Oh! you do not know—Oh! I 
am soon to marry !” 

“You to marry!” ejaculated I, not knowing 
what to say. “ Wait till”— 

“Wait!” she exclaimed. “No, no, I need 
liberty. To-morrow it will be all over.” 

“No doubt you love him,” I remarked. 

**He has two hundred thousand francs !” 

This freak of perversity, which pierced through 
her grief, silenced me. It will hardly be believ- 
ed that the young girl had only seen eighteen 
ye ars 

The mother made her appearance; but hers was 
a feeble temperament without energy. To reveal 
to her the character of her daughter would have 
been to kill her. I promised her my chart of her 
character for a certain hour of the next day. 

Precisely punctual, for I was to set off at night- 
fall, the mother kept the hour designated. After 
many precautions I endeavored to point out a few 
of the proclivities of her daughter, but she would 
hear nothing, and my efforts were fruitless. Her 
daughter was an angel, and the result was such 
that had I not been in my own room, she would no 
doubt have shown me the door. 

So I left town. 

Some months subsequently, re-passing near the 
Alps, I stopped at the town of , entirely for- 
getful of this consultation. Hardly had I alight- 
ed at the Hotel » When the landlord came 
eagerly detailing the news of the day. 

A young lady, married only a few months, had 
just stabbed her husband several times with a 
large knife, and had eloped with a rich foreigner. 

I asked, shuddering, the name of the young 
lady. I learned, only partially surprised, how- 
ever, that it was she who had consulted me on my 
former visit. 





Ir the structure and functions of the body 
were taught to youth as God’s workmanship, and 
the duties deducible from them were clearly en- 
forced as his commands, the mind would feel it to 
be sinful to neglect or violate them; and a great 
additional efficacy would thereby be given to our 
precepts of exercise, cleanliness, and temper- 
ance.—Combe’s Moral Philosophy. 
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TO READERS AND FRIENDS. 


AnoTuer subscription year for the PHreno- 
LOGICAL JoURNAL is about closing. Another num- 
ber will conclude the volume, but not, we trust, 
our relations with our readers. On the reception 
of this number we hope our friends will bear in 
mind the forthcoming volume, and commence in 
earnest to canvass for clubs of subscriptions in 
their respective neighborhoods, with a view to a 
greatly increased list in all quarters of the country. 

We shall enter upon the new volume for 1858 
with fresh hope and earnest determination to 
make the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL more vig- 
orous than ever in the advocacy of those grand 
reformatory principles which are designed to 
strengthen and refine the human race. Steam- 
ships may sink and commercial disasters spread 
over the land, but Man and his interests are im- 
mortal ; and we are resolved that our JourNAL 
shall not be wanting in matter and style, both in 
the articles and the illustrations, to render such 
aid to the education and improvement of the race 
as may lie within the scope of our ability and the 
wants of mankind. 

Though commercial affairs have been disturbed, 
the country, on the whole, is rich and sound, and 
can not afford to abridge, in the slightest, its sub- 
stantial mental food. The feverish yellow-cover- 
ed literature my be suspended with profit, but 
that which teaches man how to live and labor, 
how to educate his mind and his body, how to rear 
his children for this life and that which is to come, 
should not be retrenched; nor will it be. 

With a view to facilitate the wider dissemina- 
tion of our Journals, we propose to reduce the 
number of subscribers required to make up a club, 
namely, from twenty to ten. Many persons could 
make up a club of ten where it might be difficult 
to increase the number to twenty. Hereafter, 
then, we will send the Jourwat in clubs of ren 
for Five poLLARs, and hope this arrangement 
will not only please the readers and voluntary 
agents of the lovurNnA., but also serve to swell the 
subscription list and the amount of good incident 
to their wide circulation. These clubs may be 
made up for one or partly of both Journals, as 
may best serve the convenience of the subscribers. 
There are thousands of friends from Maine to Or- 
egon, and from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, who would gladly aid in the circu- 
lation of these Journals, and we now offer them 
not only facilities, but our friendly invitation 
to co-operate in this great work. That we shall 
meet with an early and hearty response, we will 
not permit ourselves to doubt. Will not every 
reader aid at once in forming a club? See 
Prospecrvs on last page. 


Go Correspondents. 


8. B.—Dr. Comstock, of Philadephia, treats pu- 
pils for stammering very successfully. 
cumstances and gentle treatment would 
much toward restoration. 


A change of cir- 
doubtless do 
The best and most thorough 
Price #4. 

J. B.—What is the cause of the different relig- 
fous opinions of men? 


work on Physiology is Carpenter's. 


I never conversed with any two 
who held exactly the same notions respecting a future 
state. 

Awa. Men's opinions on all subjects which can not be 
demonstrated by mathematical science will vary accord- 
ing as education and training, combined with various 
mental peculiarities, shall give them coloring and bias. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcementssfor the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tsems.—Twenty-five cents a line each ins«rtion. 





To PurenotogicaL LECTURERS. 


—Cabineta of Paintings furnished to order with nestness and 
artistic skill. Specimens on muslin sent by mail on receipt 
of 5) cents each. For particulars in style and terms, 

Address R. D. NEAL, Atlanta, Ill. 
Ont. 2* 


Anperson & Wyatt, AtrTor- 
NEYS AND COUNSELLORS, Duncan, Sherman & Co.’s 
Bank Building. No. 9 Na-sau Street, New York. 

Will attend with promptness to the Pr secation of Cisims, 
Collecti n of Promissory Notes, Drafts, and Bills, and give 
partecular attention to Conveyancing, Searching Titles, 
ob ainiog Land Warrants, ete, 

Refer © FOWLER AND WELLS, 38 Broadway, New 


York. 
t. J, ANDERSON. T. M. WYATT. 





‘) 7 
Drew & Frencn, Commission 
Merchants for the sale of Butter, Che-se, Eggs, Poultry, 
Domestic Fraits, and country produce generally. 
No 8 Barclay Sireet, New York. 
Refer to Fowier anp Wet. 





Tue PHrenotocicaL ALMANAC, 


for 1858, Iltustrated, is now ready. Price 6 cents. For sale 
by FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New 
York ; No, 142 Washington Street, Koston; No, 922 Chest- 
nut Street, Philade'phia; and by all Newsmen. 

lu valuable contents shuld secure ita place in every fam- 
ily. There are 88 +ngravings, inclading the Names of the 
Organs; What is Phrenology ; The Human Brain ; Lemuel 
G. White ; Howell Cobb ; Samuel Coit; Two Paths ot Life ; 
Horace Mann ; Henry A. Wise; Anna Cora Mowatt; Eleha 
K. Kane; McKim the Marderer, and Norcross the Victim ; 
bbe nezer Meriam ; Intellect and Idiocy ; Anson Burlingame; 
Cyrus W. Field; Prof. Morse; Robert J. Walker; Erastus 
Palmer; Carrer Bell, and Gen. William Walker. Cupital 
likenesses, with descriptions, are given, »nd the whole beau- 
tifully Prinred. Every family, and every store, shop, fac- 
tory, office, hotel, ship, and steamer should be supplied with 
a copy. Agents, booksellers, and newsmen may sell hun- 
dreds and thousands. Getacopy. Only 6 cents. 





Tuermometers.—We keep on 


hand a large assortment of the best thermometers. Our 
assortment comprises almost every variety of style, some 
plain—others combine the beautiful with the useful. We 
annex size and prices of some of the varieties: 


8 inch, tin cases #0 50 | 12 inch, cabinet cases..$1 00 
1 * = 56/12 “ do., with glass. 2 00 
m 1 


“ “ “ 


12 67 oroceo 

10 “ cabinetcases, 87 | Fancy styles all prices. 
Everybody should have a thremometer, and we shall be 

happy to supply them retail or wholesale, at lowest prices. 

May be sent as freight, by express, or private hand to any 
lace desired. Not mailable. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
S Broadway, New York. 





Lawton, on New Rocue tre 


BLAC KBERRY.—We are prepared to fill orders prometLy 
for GRNUINE PLANTS: f this cemargable fruit, carefully packed 
for shipm nt | any part of the world, from Messrs. George 
Seywour & (o., the Meesrs, Hallock, and others of the 
larze-t and most reliamie growers, at the following reduced 
prices, viz : 

$125 per Thousand ; $15 per Hondred ; $8 per Fifty : $4 50 
per Two Dezen; $2 50 per One Dozen; $1 50 per Haif 
D zen. DREW & FRENCH, 

Commission Dealers in Domestic Fruit and Produce, 

No. 85 Barclay Street, New York. 





‘ rt’ 

Syrinces.—THE BEST SYRINGES, 
at fferent prices. The practic«! valae cf hese ins'rum+nts 
ts becoming understood, and no family should be without 
one. We farnish with each instrument an ILuvsrrateo 
MaNvat of instructions, prepared by Dr. Traut, giviug 
compleve dim ctt-ns for its wae, 

The prices of the best syringes, sent by mail, postage 
pre-paid, aré from $3 50 to $4.00. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLA, 808 Broadway, New York. 


» 7 

EmpLoyment.—Youne Men, in 
every neighborhood, may have healthfal, pleasant, and 
profi able employment. by engaging in the sale of our New 
and Valoatie Books. and e»nvassing for our POPULAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulers ad- 
dress, post-paid, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 





[Nov., 


- 
New Enetanp Femarre Mepr- 
CAL COLLEGE —The Tenth Annual Term will commence 
Nov, 4, 1857, and continue sevent en weeks Tuition fe-s 
$35. The Annual Report, taining psrticulars, will be 
sent to thos» desiring it 
2. SAMUEL GREGORY, M D., Sec’y, Boston, Mass. 








Execrro-Cuemicat Barus, cEerr- 
brated as a cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Ute ine 
Diseases, also for the removal of a] Metals from the syst-m. 
Dr. Prince is in att ndance, as heretofore, at the old estab- 
lishment, 710 Broad way. 





Wisconsin AND Its Resources; 
Wrra Laxe Supretor, 11s Commerce and Navication— 
Iucludmg « Trip up the Mississippi, and a Canoe Voynge 
on the St Orvix and Brulé Rivers t» Lake Superior: to 
which are appended the Constitu ion of the State, with the 
Routes of the Principal Railroads, Lirt of P: st Offices, etc, 
with Iastrations and authentic Man of Wisconsin ; also, 
Map of Lake Saperi: r, showing the Miners! Region, Koutes 
of Steamboats, on the Lakes, etc. By James 8. Rircnie, 
1 vol., 12mo0. Price in civth, gilt, cent prepaid by first mal, 
$1 25. Audress FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broudway, New York. 





Works on PHONOGRAPHY.— 


For Sale by FOWLER & WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pitm~<n’s Manvalt or Puonverapay, 60 cents; Reporter's 
Comranton, $1; Pitmau’s Paunocrapato Treacher, $1; 
History or 8Hort-HAND, 75 cents; Puonograpnic Reaper, 
25 centa: Puonograruio Tekacuer, by Wert ster, 45 cents; 
Reporter's Manual, by Graham, 60 cents; OC ry Booxs, 
10 crnts. 

Puonetio Perwee, 6 cents: Transttion Reaper, 25 cents; 
Seoonp Puoneric Reaper, 25 cents; PHonetio Dictionary 
or Tne Eneuisn Laneuace, $4. 

The Trade supplied at o(8 Broadway, New York. 





Tue New Rocue tz, or Law- 


TON, BLACKBERRY. For a pamphiet containing its 
Origin, History, Characteri-tice, and Culture, send six 
cents to Fowier ano Weis, 808 Broadway, or 

DREW & FRENCH, 8 Barclay Street, New York 


FAC-SIMILE FROM NATURE. 


Tue Lawton BLackBERRY Is A 
new and entirely distinct variety, and not, as some *p- 
pose, the © New Rochelle Blackberry.” ¢mproved by culti- 
vation (the planta which abound to that neigoborhood being 
no better than those growing wild in every oth r part of the 
country). Lt d-ffers in shape, #2», and quality from every 
other known varie y. I: w perfectly hardy, encuring the 
severest winters without protectin The fruit is delicious. 
having small seeds in proportion de ita eize ; «8 a prodigi us 
bearer, snd in good soil, in any locality, the stalk. leaf, 
flower, aud fruit will grow of mammoth proportions It de 
lights in moist seil, ond will produce abundartly in the 
most shady borders of the garden, and even uner frais 
trees. , 

For vale, in a’l cases warrant d of the original stork, #™ 
raised under the supervis‘on ot the Sabecriver upon his own 
grounds in New Rechelle. 

SCALE OF PRICES BY TH® DOZEN. 

A package 0° one di zen... .<aahese ow Se 
Deo, two dozeo 
Do. five dozen 
Do. enght degen... 
Do, twelve doz M........ eee cere see eets 20 , 

The name and direction of purchssers should be dis 1ncly 
written, end the mon+y accompany the order, Address 

WILLIAM LAWTON. nt 
54 Wa'l Street, New York, or New Rochelle, N. 7- 
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AGENts WantTep.—ExcEeLLENT 


Business Opening. Wanted, a few energetic. industrious 
Men, to sell Agricattural Boks among the Farmers. Very 
favorable terms will be des With proper attention, more 
thaa §°00 per month, ¢ pr fit, abov~ all «xpenses, can 
be realized. A rare chance to make money without risk. 
For particulars, apply immediatety to A. O. MOORE, Agri- 
cottaral Book !’ubtisher, No. 140 Falton Street, New York. 





Heatruy BrEAD IS AMONG THE 


most important improvements of the present day, Every 
family tor ughout this land should be acquaint-d with its 
intrinsic valae, and thereby escape the many evils arising 
from the use of common Saleratue, the caustic impourities of 
which ate ackn wiedged desiractive to hra'th, by 
Physicians geveral'y. Common Saleratas has the ele- 
ments of eaustic alkali, and readily acts on the coating of 
the Si h. thus d ging the digestive organs and paving 
tne way for Dyspepsia and diseases of every kind. Childr-n 
are the greatest suffe-ers, and trequently die from infantile 
diseases wh ch, in former years, were successful y treat d, 
even without medical aid. But here is an article to be 


reli-d on. 

JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATOS, 
the result of many experiments, is entir-ly diffrent from 
everyth ng h: retofore in use. The perrection reached in 
purRiFyive it makers it as harm'+ss to the stomach as flour 
itself, while in point of nrogTy it su: 8 the best baking 
soda, and wiil make Bread, Biscuit and Cake, beautifully 
light, nutritious. and suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach. 
Every la ty that tri-s it wil! use no other. 

Beware or Coun rearetts —Our great success has brought 
out a multituie of pois nous imitations, The genuine is 
packed in 11b., }1b., and 3 Ib. packages, with the above 
picture on each, and suld by grocers genevally. Housekeep- 
ers should a-k their grocer tw get it for th-m, and tell him 
where to get it. Manufactarmg Depot 313 Warbiogton 
Street, New York. 








Werep’s Sewrne Macuine.— 


This machine is the most reliable Sewing Macntner ever 
offered in this market, both in the quality of 11s work, its 
durabihty and simplicity. The operation of it is easier 
learced than that of any other Machine, while it works with 
exse On the flavst silk or the heaviest cloth or leather, on 
either of whith it works in a very superior manner ; mxking 
a straight, eve nly-lait seam, much finer than ordinary hound 
work, while both sides of the el th are stitched alike, rival- 
ing in beauty the most elegant hand wo k. This Machine 
rarely gets out of working order or requires repairs, an‘ is 
so simple that an operator can perform all ordinary repairs 
on it nul it is wern our. With these advantages over other 
Ma-hines, we feel confident Wexp's Parent Sewine Ma- 
CHtNes will best m-et the wants of Famili:s, all kinds of 
Manufacturing Clo hiers Stor Boot andthe makers, or 
any oth rs requiriog a seam io their work. Ha«ness and 
SavpLe Manuiactorers will flad this a Machine that will do 
their work in a rapid and substantial manner, and mach 
nicer than the ordivary way. Fawi.irs who require mach 
sewing will fiat this Machine peculiarly ad«p ed to their 
wants, besides saving labor enough in a few months to pay 
for tne Machine, as a good operator can earn mor: than 
One Thousand Dollars per year on one of them. Tailors 
will find a great saving by using this Sewing Macnrner, be- 
si'es being always cure of & SUPERIOR QUALITY OF WORK 
that does not rép easily, and thst looks much nicer than any 
bant work, Bootan? Shoe Manufacturers cen save Thou- 
sands of D ars by using thie Machine wm place of the odi- 
bary manoer of doing thei work, while for many purposes, 
the work done on leather by this Machine is better than if 
done in any other way. We invite all who wi-h to see a 
good Sewing Machin: tocall and examine for themselves, 
WHITNEY & LYON, Proprietors, 
2% = =©6Show and Sales Rooms, 345 Broadway, New York. 





Grover & BAKEr’s CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


PE oes Machines are unquestionably the best in the mar- 


(27™ No well-regulated family can afford to do without a 
Grover & Baker Mathiaw made expressly for family sew- 
ing. Merchants m good stendiog, from abroad, visting 
New York or B ton, can now secure the sale of Geover & 
Bakees Sewixe Macutnes ia their s-veral jovalities, with 
Stcat pr fit t> tnerase ves and advan'age 'o their customers. 
GROVER & BAKER, Sewing Machine Co., 

495 Broaiway, New York, 

18 Summer 8 rvet, Boston, 

730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
8T Foarsh Street, 81. Loui-+, Mo., 


Oct 3t 6 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


Post-Orrick Sramps RecEIvep 
in payment for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. By F. & W. 





How vo Get A PATENT ; ASMALL 


Manual containing full Instructions to Invento's. and a Svn- 
opsis ot Patent Law. Also, fnil particulars concerning Parties 
Entitled tw Patents, Paten'able Inventions, Novelty and 
Utility, Caveats, Examinations, Mod+is, Applications tor 
Patents, Interfer: nees, Re-[-sues and Additional Improve- 
ments. Disclaimers, Extensions, Assiguments, L'censes, 
Fees, Infringement, Forvign Pa'ents, Sale of Patent Rights, 
ete, Price only 6 cen's. Sent prepaid. bv first mail. to any 
Post-offi-e, by FOWLER AND WELLS, Pubiishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 





Patmer’s Arrtricrat Lec, Man- 
vfactured at 878 Broadway, New York, and 
19 Green Street, Boston, Mass. The Pature 
Lee is without a rival, and is the only accredit- 
ed Leg in this country or in Europe. 

It is now used most satisfactorily by nearly 
8,000 persons of every age and s x, ani in 
evi ry employment, 

Thirty patie: ts are actively in the use of 
pairs of these limbs. 

Pamphlets sent gra‘is to a!l who apply to 

PALMER & CO. 
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[NSTRUCTION!! CALKINS’ GAMES AT WORDS, 
for Home Amusoment, teacning Spelling, Reading. the 
Meaning and Use of Words, and Composition. 

Catxiye’ Games at Worps consist of a set of 2890 
letters, including capitals, smal letters, figures. and puncta- 
ation marks, the numbers of tach corresponding with the 

roportion of their use in the formation of words, put ap 
na strong box, and accompsnied with a little Book of 
Dir ctions. These letters are printed on both sides of thick 
colored paste-board, and neatly varnished to preserve them 
from soiling. 

THe PRIMARY OBJtoT of these games is msTRUCTION 
The form of plays has been given for the purpose of mak- 
ing the exercise so attractive that children will engage in 
them as cheerfully and earnestly as they do in their ordin- 
ary amusements. Nor are they adapted only to children 
who have not learned to read—they are -ufficiently varied 
to be suitable for boys and girls who are studying geog- 
eapny, Rieowy, & , and composition. 

A box of these letters, or “Games at Worps,” is worth 
ten times as much as any book, in teaching a child — 
and spelling; besides, they furnish a most entertaining an 
instractive amusement for children who have already 
learned to read, Every family should have one. 

Price $1, on receipt of which the Gamer will be sent by 
mail, postage pai’. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How To WRITE: 
A New Pocxer Manvat or Composrrion anp LETrTEr- 
Writine. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 

Busrxess Lerrers, 

Famity Letrers, Notes anp CARDS, AND 

Frrenpiy Lerrers, Newspaper ARrIcLEs ; 
or any thing else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual. Price 80 cents ; muslin, 50 cents. 


How tro Tatux: 
A New Pooxer Manvat or ConversaTION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
CoRRECTLY, In tHe Snop, 
CLEARLY, In tHe Drawtne-Room, 
FLUENTLY, In Desatine Soctrery, 
Forcisry, In toe Lecis.ature, 
ELOQUENTLY, AND Ar Pusiico Meertines, 
Errectivecy ; On ALL Occasions. 
Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
and it is nof"a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to BEHAVE: 
A New Pooxer Manvat or Rervsiican Eriqverrs anp 
Guive Tro Correct Persona Hasits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

Art Home, As a Guest, 

On THE SrReEeEt, In ConVERSATION, 

Art a Parry. Art Paces or AMUSEMENT, 

Art Cuurca, In TRAVELING, 

Ar Tasis, In tHe Company or Lapres, 

As a Host, In Covurtsuip— 

This is the book you want. The New York Zvening 

M-rror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 


Love Lerrers, 





Pieor’s Patent 

Spring Beds, Pure Hair and 

f other Mattresses. Also Patent 

aw fed Improved Premiam Mosquito 
“Sih Canopies and Nets, 

} Qh ty Dealers supplied on*favorahle 

Pt rms, by ©. B. & W. STRAT- 

TON, Agents, 2.9 Canal Street, 

and 415 Broadway, New York, 





Tur Intustratep Famiry Gym- 


NASIUM, just published, contains 330 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in — 
GYMNASTICS, CALISTHENICS, 
KINESIPATHY, Vocat PxtLosopny, AnD 
MANLY Exercises, Tue Art or SPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates ima masterly manner— 
How To Sit, Stanp, WALK, AND Ruy ; 
How to Leap, Cums, SKATE, AND Swim ; 
How to Mownt, Ripe, Derve, anv Row ; 
How To Make THe Bopy Lirne anp Steaicut, 
How to Make tHe Lowes Fram anp StroNG ; 
How To etve Grace To Every Movement; 
How to Cure Disease and Derormiry ; 
How to Secure Heattu, StReNetu, AND Beauty. 
It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex, 
but for all classes and both sexes — 
For Weaen. For tue Heatrny, 
For MEN, For tae Ixva.in, 
For Bot™anp Geis, For tae Derormen, 
For THE WHOLE Famity, For Everysopy. 
This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
lying direct physical culture to the development of the 
Bodily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
reservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
‘ormity; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wants of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
eachers, examine Tue ILLustRaTep Famity Gymnasium. 
Price, prepaid by mail, only $1 25. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





tandard work on the subject of manners. Price 30 cents ; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How To po Bust- 
ness; A New Pocket Manvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
pensable— 

In tHe Countine-Room, For tae Cierx, 

In tue Srore, For THe APPRENTICE, 

In THE Snop, For tue Farmer-Boy, 

In THE MARKFT, For tur Boox-AGEnt, 

On THe Farm, For aut Bustxess Men, 

EVERYWHERE, For Everysopy, 

It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 

“ How to Write,” “How to Talk,” “ How to 
Behave,” and “ How to do Business,” bound in 
one large, handsome volume, may be had for 
$1 50. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





ry 

Tue Purenoroercar Bust, 
derigued especially for Learners; show: gthe 
exact | eat) n of a!) the O gans of the Braio, 
fully developed, which will enuble «very one 
t sud, the science without an instractor, It 
mey be packed and sent with sefety by ex- 
Press, or as treight (aot by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, laciuding box tor pack- 

ing, ouly $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 

© This is one of the most ingen ous inventions of the age. 
A cast made of Plaster of Paris, ihe siz~ of the haman head, 
on which the exact location of ech of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented. fully developed, with all the divisions 
an! classifi avons The-e who can bo! omain the services 
of a prot seor may le: Fo, in a very short time, from this 
motel head, the whole science of Phrenoiogy to fer as the 
1 cation of the Organs are concerned.”—N. Y. Daily Sun. 
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Rliscellaneous, 


THE FORGED WILL. 





Tue following thrilling scene in court (says 
the .V. Y. Evening Post) was related by Samuel 
Warren, F. R. S., author of the “ Diary of a Late 
Physician,” “Ten Thousand a Year,” etc., to a 
gentleman of New York city, as having occurred 
in his own practice : 

A few years since, a man of high respectability 
was tried in England on a charge of forging a 
will, in which it was discovered he had an indi- 
rect interest to alargeamount. Mr. Warren was 
the associate prosecuting attorney, and the case 
was tried before Lord Denman. 

The prisoner being arraigned, and the formali- 
ties gone through with, the prosecutor, placing 
his thumb over the seal, held up the will and de- 
manded of the prisoner if he had seen the testator 
sign that instrument, to which he promptly an- 
swered, he had. 

«« And did you sign it at his request as subscrib- 
ing witness ?” 

«I did.” 

«« Was it sealed with red or black wax ?” 

“ With red wax.” 

«* Did you see him seal it with red wax ?” 

«1 did.” 

« Where was the testator when he signed and 
sealed this will ?” 

*« In his bed.” 

* Pray, how long a piece of red wax did he 
use ?” 

** About three or four inches long.”’ 

“ Who gave the testator this piece of wax ?” 

“I did.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

** From the drawer of his desk.” 

** How did he light that piece of wax ?” 

“ With a candle.” 

“Where did that piece of candle come from ?” 

“« T got it out of a cupboard in his room.” 

** How long was that piece of candle ?” 

*« Perhaps four or five inches long.” 

“ Who lit that piece of candle ?” 

“T lit it.” 

“ With what ?” 

*« With a match.” 

** Where did you get that match ?” 

* On the mantle-shelf in the room.” 

Here Warren paused, and fixing his large deep- 
blue eyes upon the prisoner, he held the will up 
above his head, his thumb still resting upon the 
seal, and said in a solemn, measured tone : 

** Now, sir, upon your solemn oath, you saw the 
testator sign that will—he signed it in his bed— 
at his request you signed it, as a subscribing wit- 
ness—you saw him seal it—it was with red wax 
he sealed it—a piece of wax, two, three, or four 
inches long—he lit that wax with a piece of can- 
dle which you procured for him from a cupboard 
—you lit that candle by a match which you found 
on a mantle-shelf?”’ 

**] did.” 

“ Once more, sir—upon your solemn oath, you 
did !” 

“T did!” 


** My Lord—ir 1s SEALED WiTH A warer !! !”’ 
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LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 

Max Scuuesincer, in his very readable work, 
thus alludes to Lloyd’s, a place famous through- 
out the commercial world : 

In the London Exchange Building itself there 
is a broad stair-case, with crowds of busy people 
ascending and descending, and there is a door 
with large gold letters, ‘‘ Lloyd’s Coffee-House.” 
Let us ascend that stair-case, and see what sort 
of a coffee-house this is. We pass through a large 
hall, from which doors open to several rooms; at 
each door stands a porter in scarlet livery. In 
the hall itself are several marble statues, and a 
large marble tablet, which the merchants of Lon- 
don erected to the Times, out of gratitude for the 
successful labors of that journal in unmasking a 
gigantic scheme of imposition and fraud which 
threatened ruin to the whole trade of London. In 
the center of the hall there is a large black-board 
on which are written the names and destinations 
of all the ships carrying mails which will sail 
from English ports on that and the following day. 
In the corner to the right there is a door with the 
inscription, ‘‘ Captains’ Room.” No one is allow- 
ed to enter this room but the commanders of mer- 
chant vessels, or thosé who have business to trans- 
act with them. Next to it is the “ Commercial 
Room,” the meeting place of all the foreign mer- 
chants who come to London. We prefer entering 
a saloon on the other side of the hall; the doors 
are continually opening and shutting; it is 
crowded with the underwriters, that is to say, 
with capitalists who do business in the assurance 
of vessels and their freights. The telegraphic 
message of vessels arrived, sailed, stranded or 
lost, are first brought into this room. Whoever 
enters by this door, walks, in the first instance, to 
a large folio volume which lies on a desk of its 
own. It is Lloyd’s Journal, containing short en- 
tries of the latest events in English ports and sea- 
ports in every other part of the world. It tells 
the underwriters whether the vessels which they 
have insured have sailed, whether they have been 
spoken with, or have reached the port of destina- 
tion. Are they over-due?—run aground ?— 
wrecked ?--lost? In this room there are always 
millions at stake. So firmly established is the rep- 
utation of this institution, that there is hardly 
ever a bark sailing from the ports of the Baltic, 
or the French, Spanish, or Indian seas, which is 
not insured at Lloyd’s. Its branch establish- 
ments are in all the*commercial ports of the 
world; but its head office is in Cornhill, and in 
the rooms of the Exchange. Before we again de- 
scend the stairs, let us for one moment enter the 
reading-room. Perfect silence; tables, chairs, 
desks ; readers here and there; men of all coun- 
tries and of all nations ; all around the walls high 
desks with files of newspapers, whose shapes and 
color indicate that they had not been printed in 
Europe; they are, indeed, papers from the other 
side of the ocean--China, Barbary, Brazilian, 
Australian, Cape, and Honolulu papers—a col- 
lection unrivaled in extent. 
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Tue passions of grief, jealousy, anger and envy 
impair the digestive power; and dyspepsia is 
often cured by abandoning care and business, and 
giving rest to the brain.—Combe’s Moral Phil. 





PROSPECTUS 


Tue only publication in the world devoted to 
the science of human nature, mentally and phys- 
ically, opens with the January number its twenty- 
seventh volume, and appeals confidently to the 
lovers of progress and of mankind to continue 
that support which has hitherto given it so wide a 
field of influence and such a vast power for good. 

The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature ; his capabili. 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage ; his defects, and how to correct them. 

Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 
Phrenology, 
in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 
Young Men Ambitious to Develop 

their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture, for USEFULNEss and SUCCESS IN LIFE; 

Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 

Mothers Desiring a Guide 

to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children; 

Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 

Mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 

How to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial com- 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 
HOW TO TRAIN ONE’S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST POSSIBLE WAY to secure personal develop- 
ment, will find the Jovrnat a Monitor and Friend. 
The Journal will be Profusely Illustrated 
with porrraits of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 
On the Following Very Low Terms: 

Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 8 00| Twenty Copies for 10 


Appress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
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308 BROADWAY, New Yours. 








